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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XI:8, April 1961. 


1744. Pp. 12-34. During his uneventful, unliterary life, Richardson “so 
thoroughly learned of human nature from women that he came to regard it 
with a feminine eye’’; this contributed to the psychological realism with 
which he presented his female characters, notably Pamela and Clarissa. 


, XI:9, May 1961. 


1745. White, William. “Fanny Fern to Walt Whitman: An Unpublished 
Letter,” p. 9. “Fanny Fern,” novelist sister of N. P. Willis, effusively 
raised Whitman’s poetry in book reviews and in a letter. Whitman later 
tered money from her husband, James Parton. 


1746. White, William. ““Whitmaniana,” pp. 11-14. Many problems exist 
in attempting a compilation of all of Whitman’s writings, for much of 
his newspaper work is unsigned, copies of some of the early newspapers 
cannot be found, and many textual and printing differences exist among 
the various editions of Leaves + Grass. The available Whitman bibliog- 
raphies and checklists vary greatly in scope and in completeness of entry. 


1747. Miller, Edwin H. “Walt Whitman As a Letter Writer,” pp. 15-20. 
In his letters, many of which were consciously shaped and recopied, Whit- 
man adopted a variety of roles, each suited to the personality and interests 
of his correspondent; the dutiful son addressed his mother; the fatherly 
comrade wrote to the Civil War soldiers. Whitman rarely wrote letters 
about literature, but primarily dwelt on “the topical and the immediate.” 


1748. Miller, F. DeWolfe. ‘Whitman's 16., Diary,” pp. 21-24. As 
Oscar Cargill suggests, the “16.4” may stand for the 16th and fourth 
letters of the alphabet, P and D, and probably refers to Peter Doyle, a 
young man Whitman met around 1866. 


1749. Warfel, Harry R. “Collecting Walt Whitman,” p. 25. Of inter- 
est to the collector of Whitmaniana are Whitman’s letters; first editions, 
facsimiles, foreign printings, and translations of his works; books and 
articles about him; and works of other writers influenced by Whitman. 


1750. White, William. “Whitman in Paperback,” pp. 28-30. Here is an 
ean bibliography of early and recent paperback books by and about 
itman. 


1751. White, William. “Walt Whitman in ‘Ideals of Life,’” pp. 30-31. 
In March, 1891, Whitman contributed a 240-word letter on the “Coming 
Man” to Ideals of Life, by Wallace Wood. Whitman asserted that the 
existing conditions of travel, education, Christianity, etc., in the United 
States were a great asset to the attainment of “ ‘perfect manhood,’ ”’ but 
that the sly and cheating ways of American city folks tainted “ ‘the splen- 
did & healthy American qualities.’ ” 
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1752. Dickie, Francis. “Aleister ‘Black Magic’ Crowley,” pp. 34-37, 
Aleister Crowley (1875-1947), English mystic, magician, and founder of 
bizarre cults such as ‘The Lamp of Invisible Light,” wrote over 35 books 
of poetry, novels, and esoteric writings, and caused false a of his 


suicide to be circulated in order to increase the sale of his books 
— Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXVI:1, February 1961. 


1753. Drake, James A. “The Effect of Urbanization on Regional Vocab- 
ulary,” pp. 17-33. A survey of the usage of 138 persons of different age 
groups and social classes in urban Cleveland, Ohio, indicates that the 
regional dialect as recorded in the charts of the Linguistic Atlas and 
elsewhere has undergone considerable attrition. Contributing factors are 
technological change, teaching of literary terms in schools, competing 
terms from other speech areas, pressure of economic change, incursions 
of commercial terms. Even when regional terms survive in other parts, they 
may recede in urban areas. 


1754. Heller, Louis G. “Two Pequot Names in American Literature,” 
pp. 54-57. Melville named the Peguod after the Pequot Indians of Massa- 


- chusetts. A student of etymology, Melville may have chosen the term 


(which means “destroyers” to suggest that not only the whale but also 
the seamen were agents of destruction. The name “Mohican” (as in the 
title The Last of the Mohicans) was taken by the part of the Pequot tribe 
that rebelled. The rebel chieftain Uncas, who aided the English in the 
Pequot War, was honored by the erection of an obelisk in Norwich, Con- 
necticut, in 1825, the year prior to publication of Cooper’s novel. 


, XXX'VI:2, May 1961. 


1755. Read, Allen Walker. “The Rebel Yell as a Linguistic Problem,” 
pp. 83-92. A survey of accounts of the Rebel yell indicates that it was 
different from other yells and not conformable to the English sound 
system. Hence attempts to spell it are unsatisfactory. Probably originating 
from the Indian war whoop of the Southwest, its function was to raise 
the Southern soldier’s morale. Since it was found to instill fear in the 
enemy, Southern officers encouraged its use. The field of linguistics is not 
yet equipped to deal with the totality of the Rebel yell. 


1756. Randle, William. ‘‘Payola,” pp. 104-116. The now common term 
payola meaning ‘“‘a sub rosa pareve and/or gratuities” is not new. 
Variety used it in 1938 to refer to unethical practices of publishers to 
obtain plugs from famous bandleaders. Abel Green, editor of Variety, 
believes it to be “a generic Tin Pan Alley term” dating from the early 
1920's. 


1757. Emanuel, James A. “Emersonian Virtue: A Definition,” pp. 117- 
122. A study of 35 of Emerson’s essays shows virtue or virtuous used 146 
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times. Though its meanings varied, virtue seems to have meant essentially 
“a generous, confident, truth-loving sentiment that issues from divine 
sources into the best men and, heedless of society's grosser designs, imbues 
the world’s work with integrity, good taste, and justice, while preserving 
a reverence for the individual soul.” 

— Richard F. Bauerle 


ANGLIA, LXXVIII:2, 1960. 


1758. Britton, G. C., and Alan S. C. Ross. ‘‘Aldrediana X: Manifesta,”’ 
pp. 129-168. Skeat’s edition of the Lindisfarne Gloss, from which schol- 
ars quote many examples, contains as many as 1200 errors. [Here is pre- 
sented a list of ‘‘safe’’ examples from the Gloss, with discussion also of 
the phonology in the Durham Ritual. Without reference to altered and 
alternative forms, the list is divided into Paha Je Phonology, and 
Morphology, with an appended list of extended forms of the Second 
Class of Weak Verbs. } 


1759. Gneuss, Helmut. ‘William Hereberts Ubersetzungen,” pp. 169- 
192. Herbert is the translator of the 19 pieces of translation found in 
B.M. Additional Ms 46919 from the 14th century. It is doubtful from 
the evidence that the dialect is pure Herefordshire. The poems were trans- 
lated for use in his sermons. {Five previously unpublished poems from the 
Ms are made available. } 


1760. Robbins, Rossell Hope. “Middle English Poems of Protest,” pp. 
193-203. Political protest is contained in many Middle English religious 
poems. Although the protest is generally that of the middle and upper 
classes, poems referring to the Great Revolt show the feelings of the 
serfs. A study of the poems from the beginning to the end of the 14th 
century reveals the change in attitude to the lot of the serf in England. 
The peasant is becoming a freeman in spirit and outlook, and the upper 
classes realize the threat. 


1761. Birney, Earle. ‘‘Structural Irony within the ‘Summoner’s Tale,’ ” 
PP. 204-218. The ‘“Summoner’s Tale” is not a negligible example of 

aucer’s narrative art. It has a subtle and satisfying unity achieved 
through Chaucer’s use of ironic foreshadowings, ambiguities, and reversals. 
The story is based upon dramatic irony, and apparent digressions in the 


interests of framework satire contribute to the central irony. 
— Jean Lee Johnson 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CCVII:4, April 1961. 


1762. Auden, W. H. “The Poems of C. P. Cavafy,” pp. 80-84. It is 
a tone of voice, a personal speech in Cavafy’s poetry that survives transla- 
tion. His poetic disclosures of his principal concerns, love (homosexual), 
art (aristocratic), and politics (classical Greek), are immediately recog- 
nizable as his alone. 
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, CCVII:5, May 1961. 
1763. Rolo, Charles J. “Graham Greene: The Man and the Message,” 
pp- 60-65. In both his life and his art, Greene is attracted to failure. 
Although his intense vision of existence seems bleak, he is passionatel 
concerned over the essentially human Fear of betrayal, pursuit, self- 


defilement, suicide, damnation, and redemption. But he so arranges things 
in his works that genuine faith seems incompatible with happiness and 
salvation. His drama of allegiance, a theological drama, is an assault on 
man-made values and an affirmation of love of and faith in God. 

— Sidney Warhaft 


BLUE GUITAR, No. 18, Spring 1961. (Published with PACIFIC 
EXPLICATOR, No. 4, Spring 1961.) 


1764. De Witt, G. “On Syntax in Poems,” pp. [1-6]. The nat rather 
than the clause is the proper syntactical vehicle for poetry. The predica- 
tion in clausal constructions impairs and mutilates the image-evoking 
substantive and ‘‘prematurely leaks a portion of the meaning in the pom, 
Thus the poem is vitiated by abortive revelations rather than “exploding” 
at the conclusion of a complete and careful reading. While most poems are 
_ Clausal, the most successful ones are those “with substantives powerful 
enough to snap the harness of their syntax.” Judson Crews’s ‘Deception of 
Eve” (it concerns the Redemption as deception) has a phrasal structure 
which releases a “full, spatial image.” 

— Clifford A. Nault, Jr. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, V:1, Spring 1961. 


1765. Gray, Donald J. “Arthur, Roland, Empedocles, Sigurd, and The 
Despair of Heroes in Victorian Poetry,’ pp. 1-17. Tennyson’s Arthur, 
Browning’s Childe Roland, Arnold’s Empedocles, and Morris's Sigurd are 
all heroes in Victorian literature who fail in their attempts to re-make the 
world. The progressively more complete failures of these heroes mark the 
stages by which the 19th century learned to despair of their promise. 


1766. Carpenter, Richard C. “Thomas Hardy and the Old Masters,” pp. 
18-28. Hardy's use of “painterly” methods such as careful composition, 
manipulation of the physical point of view, and perspective and lighting 
results in ‘“‘an intensification of the visual imagination, an aesthetic effect 
per se.” 


1767. Terwilliger, Patricia J. “A Re-interpretation of Stanzas VII and 
VIII of W. B. Yeats’s Among School Children,’ pp. 29-34. “Images” 
in stanza seven should be 45. Sosa! as religious ideals rather than statues, 
because it is the failure to live up to religious ideals that breaks nuns’ 
hearts, not the decay or destruction of a mere physical statue. ‘‘Self-born,” 
the connotations of which afford the second problem in the stanza, may be 
used simply as description rather than as a term of approval or disapproval. 
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1768. Guttmann, Allen. “The Enduring Innocence of Captain Amasa 
Delano,” pp. 35-45. Babo, whose name Melville deliberately chose from 
a long list of names in his source because of its primitivistic assiciations, 
is the one person in Benito Cereno “to struggle against a moral wrong 
and, in a sense, by his stoicism conquer it.’ Captain Delano’s innocence, or 
failure to understand, is suggested on nearly every page. 


1769. Langston, Beach. ‘The Meaning of Lena Grove and Gail High- 
tower in Light in August,” pp. 46-63. Faulkner's Lena, essentially an 
incarnate manifestation of the fertility goddess Diana of the Grove of 
Nemi, also represents the Virgin Mary. Hightower, while obviously a rep- 
resentation of sterile elements of Christian Protestantism, is fully under- 
stood only by reference also to Buddhist symbols and terms. 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIII:4, January-April 1961. 


1770. See, Carolyn. “Kenneth Patchen, 1934-1958: A Partial Bibliog- 
raphy,” pp. 81-84. Because Patchen published in many “fugitive’’ maga- 
zines, this bibliography is incomplete, but it lists the “Works, with both 
books and periodical works placed in chronological order, with reviews 
and translations; Writings about Patchen, including articles, chapters in 
books, and portraits in chronological order.” 


1771. Hoffmann, Carol Ann. ‘Edward Taylor: A Selected Bibliography,” 
pp. 85-87. This “comprehensive bibliography of critical research on Ed- 
ward Taylor done in the United States since 1935,” when Taylor's poems 
were first discovered in the Yale Library, omits anthologies and textbook 
material. Items 1-10 are “Primary Sources’’; items 11-52 are ‘Secondary 
Sources.” 


1772. Kane, Peter E. “Richard Whatley in the United States: A Partial 
Bibliography,” pp. 87-88. A list of American editions of the work of 
the English logican and theologian aids in assessing Whatley’s influence 
in America. 


1773. Siegel, Ben. ‘The Biblical Novel, 1900-1959: A Preliminary 
Checklist,” pp. 88-90. This sub-genre of the historical novel is not taken 
seriously because it is often shoddily researched. The checklist, arranged 
under the headings Old Testament and New Testament, is “the prelim- 
inary step for a critical study of the Biblical novel.” 


1774, Parker, Franklin. “Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947): A 
Partial Bibliography,” pp. 90-93. [Lists items under the following head- 
ings: “Writings By Whitehead” and “Writings about Whitehead” (Dis- 
sertations, Books, Articles, Obituaries) . } 
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1775. Ellis, Edward. ‘‘Stories Without Words: A Checklist,” pp. 94-95, 
{Lists only series of pictures in book form which tell a sequential story, 
Among the 13 artists listed are Betty Bacon Blunt, William Gropper, 
Frans Magereel, Margery Sharp, Otto Niickel, and Lynd Ward.} 


1776. Smith, Frank R. “Periodical Articles on the American Short Story: 
A Selected, Annotated Bibliography, Part IV,” pp. 95-96. 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, 
XLIII:2, March 1961. 


1777. “Notes and News,” pp. 273-292. The Library owns Mss of John 
Lydgate’s Troy Book and Falls of Princes (pp. 273-274), the first of 
which is described. Also described are Latin Ms 87 of a Gospel Book (pp. 
275-281), a 9th-century Psalter, and a 10th-century Gospel Book (pp. 
281-283). 


1778. Marlow, A. N. “Myth and Ritual in Early Greece,” pp. 373-402. 
The “Myth and Ritual” schools, represented by E. O. James, $. H. Hooke, 
Lord Raglan, and others, should note the factual historical element in 
- many of the classical legends (e.g., in the I/iad and Odyssey), and the 
smaller significance of myth and ritual. The “myth of the King-god,” 
for example, “though it left certain traces in older Greek legend, had no 
lasting or deep influence on Greek religion and certainly not on its litera- 
ture.” It “is yen to think that a sober and — judgement finds 
little to justify wild theories about the presence of the Myth and Ritual 
pattern in Greek literature.” 


1779. Pollard, Arthur. ‘The Novels of Mrs. Gaskell,” pp. 403-425. [“A 
Paper read in the University of Manchester to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of Mrs. Gaskell’s birth.”} Cranford reflects Mrs Gaskell’s 
Knutsford life, and Mary Barton reflects her Manchester life. The char- 
acters in Cranford “ring true to life’ because “they form a society in 
which we can believe.” Mary Barton, despite its crudities, lives because it 
is written with moral and imaginative fervor and knowledge. Mrs. Gaskell 
has descriptive power, the “ability to tell an exciting story,” and a “sure 
grasp of social reactions.”” Mrs. Gaskell’s failings are ‘‘prolixity, moralising 
and occasional tendency to melodrama’’; her strength lies in her “freshness 
of outlook, clarity of vision, intense sympathy with human nature, upright 
yet gracious moral sense.” [The Appendix lists Ms material in Man- 
chester. } 


1780. Spence, Margaret E. ‘‘Ruskin’s Correspondence with His God- 
Daughter Constance Oldham,” pp. 520-537. In 124 letters to Constance 
Oldham are revealed Ruskin’s attitudes toward Winnington Hall, whose 
students helped prepare the Index for Volume V of Modern Painters; 
his attitudes toward love, shown to be influenced by his own unhappy 
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marriage; his attitudes toward family relationships, showing the bitter 
memories of his relationship with his own parents; his love of animals, 
especially dogs; his attitude toward the country scene and travel; his inter- 
est in botany; his writing the Fors letters; his attitudes toward religion, 
steam power, and manual labor; Constance’s help in copying material for 
him and her printing material for Praeterita on her own press; his criti- 
cism of the Carlyles, especially for Jane; and a glimpse of his interest in 
Kathleen Olander. 

— Helmut E. Gerber 


CAHIERS DU SUD, LI:360, April-May 1961. 


1781. Murciaux, Christian. “Emily Dickinson,” pp. 276-289. Emily 
Dickinson represents the highest flame of Puritan genius. Her ancestry; 
her relationships with three men, Leonard Humphrey, Benjamin Newton, 
and George Gould; her seclusion; and her love of Kate Anton all contrib- 
uted to her ability to contemplate successfully the world and the soul. 
Like Madame Guyon and Thérése d’ Avila she penetrates without fear into 
the deepest recesses of the human spirit. The result of her contemplation 
is psalms more pure than those her Pilgrim ancestors sang. (In French) 
— William M. Jones 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXII:8, May 1961. 


1782. Bode, Carl. “Durrell’s Way to Alexandria,” pp. 531-538. In The 
Key to Modern Poetry, Durrell has given us important a in understand- 
ing his Alexandria Quartet (Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive, and Clea). 
The central subject of the Quartet is sex; and the web of love is woven by 
the characters, remarkable in their differences. Interpretation of character 
depends much on Durrell’s use of the Tarot deck of cards for symbols 
(cf. Eliot’s brief use in The Waste Land). The setting reveals Durrell’s 
love of places, the time element his manipulation of Einstein’s concepts. 


1783. Gabriel, Joseph F. “The Logic of Confusion in Hemingway's ‘A 
Clean, Well-Lighted Place,” pp. 539-546. Kroger and Colburn (CE, 
Feb. 1959) have concluded that the dialogue of the story has no logical 
pattern. I agree. But here we have from Hemingway an artfully contrived 
and deliberate confusion integral to the meaning: the disputed lines 
attributed to the old and the young waiter may be reversed between them 
because the “nada” has a different meaning to each waiter. Finally, the 
nothingness of existentialism, not understood but felt by the old waiter, 
emerges by means of the confusion. 


1784. Kramer, Maurice. “A Critic's Obscurity: R. P. Blackmur,” pp. 
553-555. Blackmur’s impressionism (reality is an adventure of intuition) 
leads his criticism into raptures over words and images: the s task is 
to express the inexpressible, and an intensified tautology is the result. 
The reader-critic must take out what the poet put into the , and the 
resulting adventure is likely to be obscure. But I insist that both poet 
and critic must add their conscious response to the intuitions. 
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1785. Browne, Robert M. ‘In Defense of Esme,” pp. 584-585. Mr. 
John Hermann views Salinger’s Esme (CE, January 1961) through dis- 
torted lenses. He commits errors of fact, reads the story with romantic 
preconceptions, and neglects the narrator. 


1786. Oleson, Clinton W. “ ‘The Fly’ Rescued,” pp. 585-586. J. D. 
Thomas in his “Symbol and Parallelism in “The Fly’” (CE, January 1961), 
does little justice to the story. I believe the story shows that the boss does 
not face death and his own sterile existence. 


1787. Thomas, J. D. ‘The Anatomy of a Fly,” p. 586. My chief effort 
was to discredit the view that certain elements of “The Fly” are dis- 


cordant, and on that view my interpretation solidly rests. 
— Maynard Fox 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, IV:2, 

Spring 1961. 
1788. Drummond, Ann. “Florence Farr Emery,” pp. 97-100. Florence 
_ Farr (later Emery) is a minor figure among Edwardian London’s Jiterati 
and one of the instigators of the Abbey Theatre. She influenced Yeats’s 
early plays, had an interesting relationship with Shaw, and was an in- 
triguing personality in her own right. 


1789. Schoff, Francis G. ‘Hamlet and His Critics: A Series; I. The 
Problem and One Approach,” pp. 125-137. Although Hamlet actually 
does act reasonably promptly, some critics still find a problem of delay in 
the play, and these respond in four different ways: (1) Shakespeare made 
an inconsistent patchwork of an old play; (2) Hamlet is explicable only 
on the basis of psychological analysis; (3) taken (properly) as he appears 
on the surface, Hamlet is consistent and satisfying; (4) there is indeed 
one integrated Hamlet—not the one Shakespeare intended to create, but 
a modern one. The interpretations of Bradley, Ernest Jones, and June E. 
Downey show that we are not getting Shakespeare’s Hamlet, but the 


critics’ own. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LIII:3, June 1961. 


1790. Roper, Derek. ‘The Politics of the ‘Critical Review’, 1756-1817,” 
pp. 117-122. Although it is assumed that the Critical Review was a Toty 
periodical, it passed through a number of political phases. It did not be- 
come a Tory organ until 1762, and while this phase lasted for 30 years, 
its Toryism was mild from the mid-70’s. But by 1791, probably under the 
influence of George Robinson, it followed a markedly liberal policy which 
lasted until its demise except for the years 1805-1808, when it was owned 


by a Tory. 
— Arnold B. Fox 


i 
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ENCOUNTER, XV:1, July 1960. 


1791. Amis, Kingsley. “Lone Voices: Views of the ‘Fifties,’ ’’ pp. 6-11. 
The 50’s may be characterized as several kinds of failure. Note the dis- 
honesty and viciousness of advertising, the degeneration of university 
educational standards, and the failure of voices in arts faculties to 
“refute the phantom dichotomy of ‘the two cultures.’”’ But the more 
important points are three: (1) the Scrutiny school of criticism failed by 
following too closely Leavis’s preferences and style, and by denigrating 
contemporary literature (though it did importantly resist the tendency to 
view literature as a sociological record); (2) D. H. Lawrence is not a 
“great English writer’’ and may have been a vicious social influence; and 
(3) the Angry Young Men “business” ended with a recognition that lit- 
erature has special claims, the primary one being good writing. 


, XV:3, September 1960. 


1792. Himmelfarb, Gertrude. ‘John Buchan: An Untimely Appreci- 
ation,” pp. 46-53. The current critical disfavor shown toward John 
Buchan’s prodigious output is owing primarily to the prevailing liberal 
imagination’s we of appreciating—indeed, to its hostility toward 
—the genre to which he was addicted, the romantic tale of adventure. 
Close attention to his novels shows that many criticisms—social, political, 
stylistic—are inaccurate: Buchan’s views have been faultily parodied; he 
was concerned, sometimes prophetically, with basic issues. “yg 


, XV:4, October 1960. 


1793. Cunliffe, Marcus. “A Lost American Masterpiece?” pp. 71-74. 
The hope that Mark Twain’s autobiography will oil with the master- 
pieces of American literature is dissipated with its third version, by editor 
Charles Neider. There are two reasons: the first is that “the author's in- 
tention was flawed,” for Samuel Clemens was the prisoner of his own 
“Mark Twain” legend; the second, and more important reason, is that the 
contrived persona of Mark Twain continually “comes between the reader 
and the original Clemens.” 


, XV:5, November 1960. 


1794. Spender, Stephen. “British Culture & Co.: The ‘T.L.S.’ Submits 
a Company Report,” pp. 56-61. Particularly in its treatment of imagina- 
tive literature, the TLS Special Number is unimaginative: it is carried 
away with the idea of ‘“Theme-weaving” and trying to fit as many names 
as possible to the themes; the result is that individuals among the most 
imaginative are given scant treatment, or are ignored: these include novel- 
ists Golding, Joyce, Forster, Lawrence, Woolf, Isherwood, Green, and 
Beckett. The most scandalous omission is Lawrence Durrell. 


1795. Kermode, Frank. “Mr. Waugh’s Cities,” pp. 63-70. In. Evelyn 
Waugh’s novels, the great houses of England become types of the Catho- 
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lic City; Brideshead Revisited particularly equates the English aristocratic 
with the Catholic tradition. But Waugh a!lows opinion to enter his novels, 
and his tendency to historical intransigence breeds resistance: ‘‘one fights 
rather than becomes absorbed.” 


XV:6, December 1960. 


1796. Hamburger, Michael. ‘Edwin Muir,” pp. 46-53. At a time when 
poetry was tending to become technique, Muir “‘persisted in relating every- 
thing to everything, and subordinating every activity to one dominant 
concern . . . his moral vision and his imaginative vision were not in 
conflict."". Contrary to the current impression, Muir was personally in- 
volved in political and social issues. His early works are pervaded by a 
sense of duality—time and eternity, myth and reality—but in The Voyage 
he began to resolve the dualism, and The Labyrinth “celebrates [his] 
emergence from the maze of temporal phenomena.” 


1797. Wain, John. ‘‘ ‘That Poor Little Swinburne’ (rev.-art., The Yale 
Edition of the Swinburne Letters, 1 and Il), pp. 75-81. ‘Swinburne is 
that rare thing, a Victorian classic who, after a period of neglect and 
contempt, has ot been rehabilitated.’’ There are two main reasons which 
justify leaving Swinburne where he is: first, his “shocking” life was “all 
behind the forehead”; second, his excitement over flagellation continued 
throughout his life, one strong indication of his having remained fixed in 
immaturity—“‘a poet for the juvenile.” 


» XVI:1, January 1961. 


1798. Murdoch, Iris. ‘“‘Against Dryness: A Polemical Sketch,” pp. 16-20. 
In our novels, particularly, we are in need of a new concept of human 
personality: ‘a new vocabulary of experience, and a truer picture of 
freedom.” Philosophy at present is inadequate for this task. “We need a 
prenernen unromantic Liberalism with a different image of freedom.” 

e Symbolist movement, more suited to poetry than prose, inimical to 
“style,” values “dryness” and makes art analogous to the lonely, self- 
contained individual, i.e., the later Romanticism. The novel’s task is to 
recover the eloquence of prose and the density of personality. 


1799. Wain, John. “Lost Horizons?” pp. 66-71. Cyril Connolly is in 
disfavor among literary people because he admits that he failed as a Ee 
and so turned to criticism. But his standard for success as a poet is a ig 
and "eres one, despite Orwell’s ridicule. The question is whether he 
has really tried to succeed. In The Unquiet Game, Connolly showed that 


he no longer indulged self-pity: the book expresses his passionate belief 
in art and a conviction that the world has wandered from health and 
sanity. In this, he is like Leavis, but without Leavis’s Puritanic severity 


about modern writing: Connolly genuinely regrets that the game is up. 
d of his Horizon, he has done 


But Connolly is wrong, and since the en 
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little. Probably this is because his sympathy lies with the mature Medi- 
terranean classical imagination, rather than with the more rugged English 
one. 


, XVI:2, February 1961. 


1800. Welch, Colin. “Black Magic, White Lies’ (rev.-art. Lady Chatter- 
ley's Lover, D. H. Lawrence), pp. 75-79. Lawrence's novel has been given 
misplaced praise by clerics: it is a profoundly immoral, even evil, work. 
The novel shows sex to be an end in itself, beside which marriage is ridi- 
culed as but an empty form; it further establishes that no responsibility 
whatever is inherent in the sexual act. The novel is not in the puritan tra- 
dition; it is, rather, in the tradition of the “Old Religion’: “its orgiastic 
rites bear the same relationship to the Holy Communion as the Black 
Mass bears to the true Mass.”’ It is also a tract which preaches that mankind 
can free itself from the tyranny of the intellect only by prostrating itself 
before its own phallus. 


, XVI:3, March 1961. 


1801. West, Rebecca, William Emrys Willams, Richard Hoggart, Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr. “ ‘Chatterley,’ the Witnesses, and the Law,” pp. 52-56. The 
witnesses for the defense of Lady C answer Welch’s article severally: Re- 
becca West feels that, despite some of his foolish opinion, Lawrence 
validly tried to begin a re-education of ‘‘the loyalties which spring from 
the flesh,” for it was a historical phenomenon that men, at that time, 
lacked sensitivity, not only a psychological atrophy, but also a physiological 
one. Williams feels that the case was conducted before the wrong tribunal, 
believes that Welch may have a good point, and notes that the Bishop of 
Woolwich said “holy communion . . . lower case, of course.” Hoggart 
believes: that Welch is wrong in his interpretations of Lawrence's ideas 
on marriage, responsibility, the flower jedi and the book’s proselytiz- 
ing tone. Jarrett-Kerr disagrees with Welch’s point about Lawrence's 
hon-puritanism, points out that Lady C is not Lawrence's finest work, 
and finds the “black magic’’ argument irrelevant. 


1802. Kermode, Frank. “Henry Miller and John Betjeman” (rev.-art., 
The Best of Henry Miller, ed. by Lawrence Durrell, and Summoned by 
Bells, John Betjeman), pp. 69-75. Miller and Betjeman are alike in 
seeking to escape the present by contact with “das Heilige.”’ Miller's anti- 
literature posture is ‘‘a very literary, a tired posture at best’’; he is an “artist 
in a slum civilisation . . . in thrall to the conventions of modern Roman- 
tic * rapido His conventionality is shown by his anti-intellectualism 
and his contempt for scientific, abstracting thought: his fondness for the 
occult is a conventional reaction. Though he can write, he abandons the 
power to distinguish between art and piffle. Betjeman does, too: his is 
‘an art of obsolete gesture.” 
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, XVI-4, April 1961. 


1803. Baldwin, James. “Richard Wright,” pp. 58-60. In 1948, Baldwin 
joined Wright in Paris, wrote ‘Everybody's Protest Novel’ for the maga- 
zine Zero. Wright took it as an attack on him and his work, and the 
quarrel ruptured their relations. Baldwin ascribes the event to his own 
idolizing of Wright, which meant that he failed to understand him as a 
human being. 


1804. Kermode, Frank. “Mr. Greene’s Eggs and Crosses’ (rev.-art., The 
Burnt-out Case, Graham Greene), pp. 69-75. In The Burnt-out Case, the 
author fails to stand clear of his hero, or victim: Querry the builder is a 
thin disguising of Greene the novelist. The Heart of the Matter is ‘‘almost 
beyond question Mr. Greene’s masterpiece’: in it he most successfully 
objectifies the intolerable God. 


1805. Cardus, Neville. ‘Shaw's Musical Ear” (rev.-art., How to Become 
a Musical Critic, G. B. Shaw, ed. by Dan H. Laurence), pp. 82-84. Shaw 
wrote musical criticism throughout his life, beginning at the age of 20. 
Reared in a musical home, Shaw’s criticisms were highly knowledgeable 
and written out of the conviction that musical criticism should be good 
journalism, attractive to the general reader. . 


, XVI:5, May 1961. 


1806. Kerrnode, Frank. “Edmund Wilson and Mario Praz’’ (rev.-art., 
Axel’s Castle, E. Wilson, and The Romantic Agony, M. Praz), pp. 69-73. 
These best-known critical works successfully demonstrate Matthew Ar- 
nold’s highest requirement of the critic, that he must “ascertain the 
master-spirit in the literature of an epoch”: Axel’s Castle by perceiving 
that the literature of our time is ‘“ ‘to a great extent that of the develop- 
ment of Symbolism and of its fusion or conflict with Naturalism,’ and 
The Romantic Agony by being “a record of the pathology of art in a 
period so immediately relevant to our own.” 


, XVI:6, June 1961. 


1807. Daiches, David. “Mourning Becomes O'Neill” (rev.-art., The 
Curse of the Misbegotten, Croswell Bowen), pp. 74-78. O’Neill’s most 
typical plays show a man who found the family to reveal all: it condemns 
people to torture, reveals the distortions of love, shows the impossibility of 
true communication, and determines doom. Unlike Aeschylus, who was 
concerned with the nature of justice, O'Neill was concerned only with 
the sadness of the doom, and his plays are drawn out so that he could 
savor the doom. Long Day's Journey into Night is the key play, showing 
the family as representative of life in its fullest doom of agony and frustra- 
tion; The Iceman Cometh is the answer, showing the bar as escape from 
life, the abandonment of hope. 


— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 
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ENGLISH STUDIES IN AFRICA, IV:1, March 1961. 


1808. Haugh, R. F. ‘Faulkner's Corrupt Temple,” pp. 7-16. In Sanc- 
tuary Temple Drake is outside the moral universe entirely; in Requiem for 
a Nun, though she is not (fortunately for Faulkner's artistic purpose) re- 
deemed, she “reaches an awareness of moral responsibility.’ The later 
novel reveals the importance of law to Faulkner as ‘‘a structure by which 
the individual may find his relationship to the state, and ultimately to his 


God.” 


1809. Meidner, Olga McDonald. “The Progress of Iris Murdoch,” pp. 
17-38. Under the Net was a good novel, but the next three volumes from 
Iris Murdoch have all been inferior, even in the confidence with which 
the author uses language, because of a shift of interest from people and 
events to moral ideas and also because of “neglect of the medium.” The 
Bell, in particular, fails because Miss Murdoch has rejected narrative in 
favor of ‘‘a sort of dry and economical fugue in prose” and her style is 
too prosaic to support this concept. Thus “it is not artistic, only cerebral.” 
Her style also accounts for “the appearance of moral indecisiveness’; 
correspondence with the author herself reveals that this appearance is 
false, but Miss Murdoch’s style has failed to communicated her moral 
judgments. 


1810. Woodward, A. G. “Technique and Feeling in James Joyce's A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man,” pp. 39-53. Joyce's problem was 
that although his aesthetics called for an objective treatment of his subject, 
his subject was intensely personal experience. He solved it by an ironical 
exaggeration in the Ngo ee of Stephen’s feelings—to the point where 
it is impossible to tell whether the ending is seriously intended or not. 
In Ulysses, too, the style evades full personal involvement in the moral 
issues. 


1811. Hooper, A. G. “Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness,” pp. 
54-57. T. S. Eliot’s strictures on Heywood’s plays are unmerited; most 
seriously, he misunderstands that Sir Charles intends to marry his sister 
to Sir Francis, mistakenly thinking that Sir Charles intends to sell her 
into prostitution. be 


1812. “English in South Africa, 1960,” pp. 63-98. [A symposium intro- 
duced by G. Knowles-Williams (pp. 63-67). D. Hopwood writes on 
“South African English Pronunciation” (pp. 68-74); N. Sabbagha on 
“The Difficulties of the Afrikaans Child in His Struggle with English” 
(pp. 75-79); H. K. Girling on “South African Novelists and Story- 
Writers,” Olive Schreiner, Pauline Smith, Sarah Gertrude Millin, Alan 
Paton, Nadine Gordimer, and Dan Jacobson (pp. 80-86); Guy Butler on 
“The Language of the Land” (pp. 87-92); and G. H. Durrant on “The 
Living Stream’’—the linguistic tradition of the Bible, Bunyan, Milton, and 
Shakespeare (pp. 93-98).] 


—S. J. Sackett 
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ETUDES ANGLAISES, XIII:3, July-September 1960. 


1813. Monsarrat, G. ‘Notes sur le Vocabulaire Astronomique et Astro- 
logique de Shakespeare,” pp. 319-330. An examination of Shakespeare's 
astronomical and astrological terms leads to the following conclusions: 
(1) 11 terms pre-date the N.E.D. Shakespeare references; (2) there te- 
main 47 coinages among the 169 words or expressions Shakespeare used; 
(3) the tragedies and histories contain more such terms than the comedies; 
(4) even though the number of astronomical-astrological terms, particu- 
larly the neologisms, increase from the first period (1592-1595) to the 
third (1599-1605), the plays are not rich in them. Several expressions 
which scholars have felt to be astrological are shown not to be. Shake. 
speare’s audiences, especially the groundlings, might have had some diffi- 
culty with the fi; ative sense of certain words, but his metaphors, allu- 
sions, and astronomical-astrological vocabulary are rarely difficult. (In 
French) 


1814. Cross, Gustav. “Marston’s ‘Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image’: 
A Mock-Epyllion,” pp. 331-336. As Douglas Bush declared, Marston's 
intention in The Metamorphosis of Pigmalions Image (1598) was not 
_ pornographic, but satiric of the genre of ‘‘neo-Ovidian narrative {Renais- 
sance} poems’’ termed — Leading Pygmalion “from idealistic folly 
to a frank acceptance of the physical realities of love, . . . [to reach] at 
last the eminence of enlightened naturalism,” Marston employed as his 
main method the irony already latent in the myth. A personal note strik- 
ingly different from that of other epyllia, ‘‘an attitude of witty natural- 
ism,’ and numerous interpolations “‘of social satire’ are among the 
elements of the poem that reveal its satiric intent. 
1815. Mayoux, Jean-Jacques. ‘“‘La Langue et le Style de Melville,” pp. 
337-345. Because Melville spoke several “languages” (that of a Shake: 
spearian imitator, that of a contemporary of De Quincey and Carlyle, and 
that of himself, a poetic visionary), he employed his own only intermit- 
tently. He wrote best when free of his defensive masks, of his conscious- 
ness of prestige and of being declassé; total freedom came rarely, first 
seen in Mardi. Though his nouns, often neologisms, constitute a bizarre, 
yet characteristic aspect of his language, it is the relationships between 
words that make his language what it is, one which links the intrinsic and 
the fortuitous, the spiritual and the material in the manner of one who 
transforms the visible world into one divine. Melville’s world, dominated 
by Christian and neo-Platonic symbolism, becomes a vast metaphor, a play 
of analogies from which stem the tensions of his style and the enormous 
“enjambements” of his thoughts. (In French) 


1816. Guimbretiére, André. ‘La Satire dans les Nouvelles de Sir Osbert 
Sitwell,” pe. 346-358. Both the circumstance of his life and his tempera- 
ment of the mystic and contemplative have contributed to Sitwell’s talent 


as satirist, who by means of certain devices (humor, irony, the fantastical, 
and foreshadowing) convinces the reader and yet frees him from mental, 
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physical bondage to specific time and place. For the literary, political, sci- 
entific, and social aspects of his satire revolve around this key thought: 
“*Mimicry is man’s original sin.’ ’’ He denounces the absorption by society 
of the human pceisonality, the herd instinct, and the resultant blindness 
to human problems and creation of taboos. Only art saves because it per- 
mits the artist to keep his identity and to shape the world according to 
his taste. Despite his disclaimer, Sitwell is never indifferent, is always 
engagé against those who create chaos and for those who create beauty. 


(In French) 


, XIII:4, October-December 1960. 


1817. Marandon, S. ‘Frederic Harrison (1831-1923),” pp. 415-426. 
Harrison has fallen from a position of eminence into total neglect because 
he was too closely identified with his times, too heterodox and too intellec- 
tual for the middle-class public, and too moralistic for the esthetes of the 
fin de siecle. A follower of Comte, a Liberal opposed to the Darwinists 
and Utilitarians, and a supporter of the oppressed, Harrison devoted his 
mature years to the periodicals. He helped found the Fortnightly Review 
and to it and other magazines contributed literary criticism important even 
now. He considered Ruskin a master of English prose and assessed Tenny- 
son's qualities as poet with discrimination. (In French) 


1818. Danchin, Pierre. “Francis Thompson (1859-1907): A propos d’un 
centenaire,”” pp. 427-443. Various documents (a note book of poems, a 
letter sent to Everard Meynell, and especially a letter to Canon Carroll, 
am here in full for the first time) establish that Thompson began 

is Sister Songs late in May 1890, recommenced writing toward the end 
of July and early August, and finished soon thereafter. As the letter to 
Carroll makes clear, Sister Songs forms a part of a period of intense cre- 
ative activity, which included the “Hound of Heaven” and the first poems 
of Love in Dian’s ae A hitherto unnoticed essay of Thompson’s printed 
in Franciscan Annals, February 1895, shows that in the “Hound of 
Heaven” he had already established the main lines of his mysticism—man 
fleeing from the demands of divine love. [Two previously unpublished 
Thompson poems are here printed.} (In French) 


1819. Barbery, Y. ‘La critique moderne face a Elizabeth et Robert 
Browning” (rev.-art., Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Dorothy Hewlett; The 
Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Gardner B. Taplin; Robert et Elizabeth 
Browning: Portraits suivis de quelques autres, André Maurois), pp. 444- 
451. Recent biographers have suggested new interpretations of facets of 
Elizabeth Browning’s life. One sees her as, in her childhood, a tomboy, 
and another as close to her mother; but only Maurois plays up the father- 
daughter relationship. All of them, however, attack the golden legend of 
an ideally happy marriage with Browning. And they show that various per- 
sonal and marital problems explain the bitterness, disillusionment, and 
sense of isolation of her final poems. (In French) 
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1820. Ellrodt, Robert. “‘Chronologie des poémes de Donne,” pp. 452- 
463. Chronological lists are given of the dates of publication of Donne's 
religious poems, epithalamia, epistles, satires, and epigrams. Among the 
elegies, some of which may not be Donne’s (XIII, XIV) and others of 
which cannot be dated, the date and the subject of number IX (“The 
Autumnall’’) have been most disputed. Most difficult of all to date and 
place in Donne's career, the Songs and Sonets have given rise to various 
conjectures, associating the poems with certain years and certain persons 
(i.e., Donne’s wife, Mrs. Herbert, or Lucy Harington, Countess of Bed- 
ford) or with influences such as Galileo's works; but these conjectures are 
often doubtful and inaccurate. These poems, however, such as “The Anni- 
versarie,” still lead to speculation [here recounted} important in terms of 


the poet’s career. (In French) 
— John B. Shipley 


FIERA LETTERARIA, XVI:2, January 8, 1961. 


1821. Antonini, Giacomo. “Joyce Cary, Non-conformista,” p. 3. Joyce 
Cary’s tradition is that of the 17th and 18th-century picaresque novel. 
His characters are moral nonconformists, like Gully Jimson, the artist, who 
comes closest of all to Cary’s own sensibility. In Cary as in Jimson, one 
feels an urgency to artistic creation very like that of his favorite poet, 
William Blake. (In Italian) 


1822. Zappulla, Giuseppe. ‘‘Lo Spirito Feudale nel Costume e nella 
Letteratura Americana,” p. 4. Southern society is patriarchal, with strong 
emphasis on blood ties and on type of blood. In Faulkner, a person of 
mixed blood is a tragic figure; and a man of unknown parentage has no 
personal identity, no stability, no roots. (In Italian) 


, XVI:10, March 5, 1961. 


1823. Antonini, Giacomo. “Vladimir Nabokov,” p. 3. A writer with 
the metaphysical anguish of a Kafka, Nabokov always creates heroes who 
are tormented men unable to avoid the prison in which heredity, circum- 
stances, or their own actions have immured them. He is a writer to whom 
cadence and sound are vitally important; exile deprived him of his natural 
environment, and he has come too late to English to be more than a wel- 
come guest. (In Italian) 


————.,, XVI:11, March 12, 1961. 


1824. Antonini, Giacomo. “Crepuscolo degli ‘Arrabbiati,’” p. 3. A 
few years ago, the angry young men promised to revolutionize the tech- 
nique and content of British fiction. But after the first novel, their writing 
has in general become static, commercial, and trivial. (In Italian) 


, XVI:13, March 26, 1961. 


1825. Antonini, Giacomo. “George Orwell,” pp. 1-2. Beside those of 
his greater contemporaries, Orwell’s books are notable for their reflection 


— 
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of an unquiet, sincere, uncompromising personality. Homage to Catalonia 
marks a culminating point in his life, in its courageous admission that all 
totalitarianisms are similar—a conviction later expressed in Animal Farm 
and 1984, where he summarizes the political and moral crises of his gen- 
eration. Not to be overlooked are his earlier novels, revealing the poverty, 
sexual inhibition, and unanswered need for faith that determined his 
personality before Spain. (In Italian) 


1826. Jennings, Elizabeth. “Giovane Poesia Inglese,’ p. 4. English 

s of the 50's have avoided political and stylistic coteries, and present 

a very wide variety of interests. In general they have been influenced by 

Graves, Empson, Muir, and Yeats. They have sought formal elegance, 

rsonal honesty, liberty from conventionalism. [A dozen poets are here 
Priefly discussed.} (In Italian) 


, XVI:21, May 21, 1961. 


1827. Antonini, Giacomo. “Biografie di Sovrani,” pp. 1-2. In France 
and England, unlike Italy, history is still considered to be within the 
writer's province. Charles II, by Hesketh Pearson, and King John, by W. 
L. Warren, both written with charm and zest, dispel some 19th-century 
misconceptions about these monarchs. (In Italian) 


1828. Barucca, Primo. “Mark Twain e I'Italia,” p. 4. As Agostino Lom- 
bardo has remarked, Innocents Abroad is the anti-Marble Faun, unmaking 
the myth of the Arcadian perfection of Europe. Twain regards the Old 
World with humorous pessimism; to him tradition, conformity, and the 
past itself represent destruction and death. (In Italian) 


1829. Zelocchi, Rosanna. “Herman Melville, Poeta della Guerra e della 
Natura,” p. 5. Where his fellow poets avoided a straight look at the 
Civil War, substituting sentimentality for truth, Melville shows it as the 
fratricidal affair it was. And beyond the realistic detail, one discerns a 
more profound feeling—the immense Melvillian pieta, darkened by lack 
of any certainty of the divine. Also remarkable in his poems are the 
intense fascination with the sea, the lofty and severe conception of art, and 
the incessant search for his own identity. (In Italian) 

— Joan Webber 


FITZGERALD NEWSLETTER, No. 8, Winter 1960. 


1830. Piper, Henry Dan. ‘Fitzgerald, Mark Twain and Thomas Hardy,” 
pp. 1-2. F. Scott Fitzgerald wrote for the Nov. 30, 1935, International 

tk Twain Society banquet: “Huckleberry Finn took the first journey 
back. He was the first to look back at the republic from the perspective 
of the West. His eyes were the first eyes that ever looked at us objectively 
that were not eyes from overseas.” Fitzgerald was a life-long admirer of 
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Twain. At the same banquet, Thomas Hardy expressed his admiration of 
Fitzgerald’s This Side of Paradise. 


, No. 9, Spring 1960. 


1831. Quinlan, G. C. ‘A Note on the Revised Second Version of Tender 
Is The Night,” p. 1. Fitzgerald’s note “[ (change moon) p. 212}” on 
the outline for the final version (no moon reference exists on that page 
of the first version) may mean that he wanted to avoid using two conflict- 
ing moon images within ten pages. 


1832. Ridgely, Joseph V. ‘‘Fitzgerald to H. L. Mencken,” pp. 1-2. A 
few unpublished items of interest re. Fitzgerald can be found in the H. L, 
Mencken Room of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. {Description 
follows. } 


, No. 13, Spring 1961. 


1833. Boggan, J. R. “A Note on Winter Dreams,” pp. 1-2. At the 
beginning of the story Mortimer Jones tells us that Dexter is no more 
than three years older than Judy; at the end of the story Dexter (himself 
32) tells us that Judy is 27. Is this Fitzgerald’s carelessness, or is it to 
indicate that Dexter has forgotten her age, or is it (most likely) to 
underline Dexter’s wish for Judy to be always young ? 


1834. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Fitzgerald and Floyd Dell,” PP. 2-3. Fitz- 
gerald and Dell—both from the Midwest and both considered representa- 
tive of their times—were worlds apart. Each es ete the style of the 
other. Dell’s Moon Calf is a poor boy’s This Side of Paradise, and Dell 
had no appreciation for Fitzgerald’s fear of age. 

— Robert A. Davies 


FORUM DER LETTEREN, November 1960. 


1835. Reijnders, Karel. ‘“Brummel in boekvorm en zijn invloed op de 
therie van het Dandyisme,” pp. 217-232. Brummell became a legend 
during his life, for his personality affected fashionable novels (1825- 
1835), and in France he came to personify the inconspicuous superiority 
of the gentleman. French and German theories of the dandy were based 
on his legendary attributes rather than on his actual life. The historical 
Brummell, who enjoyed practical jokes, is not faithfully portrayed in the 
legend. (In Dutch) 


» May 1961. 


1836. Bomhoff, J. G. “De Ontologische Status van het Literaire Kunst- 
werk,” pp. 84-93. Though living in and echoing the world, a literary 
work of art has a living identity inaccessible to description: as an objecti- 
vised spirit fixed in an object, it shares the fate of things; yet biography, 
cultural history, and the intentions of the artist (other than artistic) 
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not identify or touch its unreplaceable context, and the realizing of the 
work of art by the good reader is not identical with the work (however 
essential), nor is this point of contact a verifiable object. The work begins 
in time, and /ives in that it alters in time (for different cultures) while 
still remaining identical with itself, and can only be met in the specific 
instance. (In Dutch) 

— David R. M. Wilkinson 


INLAND, IV:1, Autumn 1960. 


1837. Woolf, Douglas. ‘Radioactive Generation” (rev.-art., The New 
American Poetry, 1945-1960, ed. Donald Allen), pp. 33-34. This an- 
thology brings to public attention poets whose significance has been 
obscured, and of the 44 represented, two or three “will emerge as the 

of our time, if there’s any left.” These poets range from the Williams 
ot Pound to Elder Olson schools, perhaps influenced too by Patchen, Irving 
Layton, Jacques Prevert. Varying in their approaches, they are poets who 
break through the post-Hiroshima deafness, dumbness, and blindness in 
ptojective verse, who a ert ci with the Geiger counter: “If 

out in rage and pain, is that rising ?”” 

— Robert A. Davies 


JOHN O’LONDON’'S, IV:83, May 4, 1961. 


1838. Jennings, Elizabeth. ‘The Poet and His Audience,” pp. 492-493. 
Such complaints as that poetry is obscure are no longer true: The Waste 
Land was written 40 years ago, and it does not r le the poetry of the 
ee ten years, witness the “accessible” work of Philip Larkin, R. S. 

omas, Thom Gunn, Ted Hughes, Charles Causley, D. J. Enright, Dom 
Moraes, and Thomas Blackburn. The animosity toward ry is owing to 
a deep-rooted English philistinism and a fear of overt display of emotion. 


1839. Barrows, John. “Iris Murdoch,” p. 498. Since 1954, with Under 
the Net, Miss Murdoch (Mrs. John Bayley) has established herself as ‘one 
of the most brilliant novelists writing in English.” The element of fantasy 
running through her work makes generalizations difficult, but her writing 
makes for “sheer intellectual enjoyment.” 


, IV:84, May 11, 1961. 


1840. Williams, Alan Moray. ‘George Orwell,” p. 522. Orwell made it 
clear in 1947 that his writing since 1936 was “against totalitarianism and 
or democratic socialism.” 1984 resulted from his reading, in 1944, 
‘Evgeny Zamyatin’s satire on Stalinist Russia, We, published in a French 
translation in Paris.” 


, IV:85, May 18. 1961. 


1841. Hollis, Christopher. “Ronald Knox,” p. 544. Knox’s turning his 
back on satire had nothing to do with Roman Catholic discipline; he 
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simply “lost the appetite for satire.” His best original work was Enthusi- 
asm. 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, 
XXII:3, July-September 1961. 


1842. Wittkower, Rudolf. ‘Individualism in Art and Artists: A Renais- 
sance Problem,” pp. 291-302. The awareness of distinctive personality 
or genius of the artist is the result of his release from the medieval guild, 


1843. Breslin, Charles. ‘Philosophy or Philology: Auerbach and Aes- 
thetic Historicism,” pp. 369-381. Aesthetic historicism is a product of 
German romanticism, and Auerbach in Scenes from the Drama of Euro- 
pean Literature (1959) points out that the literature of every era and 
civilization must be judged in terms of its own development, not by 
absolute standards. Such a view requires a philological knowledge. of 
language—not as a dry methodology pursued for its own sake, but as an 
integral part of the critical evaluation of literature. The influence of con- 
text or situation out of which literature grows requires not only an under- 
standing of the patterns of the language in which it is written but the 
modes or forms of thought of which language is the intimate expression 
and literature the ultimate embodiment. Auerbach conceives that the neces- 
sary equipment of a literary critic is a ‘‘synthetic-historical philosophy”; 
his inner goal, a geistgeschichte. 


1844. Lowe, Irving. “John Donne: The Middle Way,” pp. 389-397. 
Contrary to the opinions of such modern critics as Fausset, Bredvold, 
Coffin, and Theodore Spencer, Donne’s attitude toward religion was not 
the skeptical, irrational fideism which asserts that man can know nothing 
in himself and that faith is the basic form of human knowledge. Donne's 
position is hardly to be distinguished in his sermons from Catholic dogma, 
that human reason is sufficient to attain to certain knowledge of God 
through His works. Roman doctrine actually equates reason and faith—and 


so does Donne. 
— Keith Rinehart 


KENYON REVIEW, XXIII:2, Spring 1961. 


1845. Steiner, George. “The Retreat from the Word,” pp. 187-216. 
Since the 17th century, language has ceased to encompass the whole of 
experience and reality; it no longer articulates all major modes of action 
and thought. Literature has increasingly tended toward an ideal of 
musical form in an attempt to transcend a verbal language no longer 
adequate for conveying experience. 


1846. Werner, Alfred. “Lawrence and Pascin,” pp. 217-228. D. H. 
Lawrence and the painter Jules Pascin, although unacquainted with each 
other, shared many of the same experiences and ideas about art and life. 
Both tried to break through conventional restraints in their art forms, and 
both expressed their instincts in highly individual forms. 
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1847. Pearce, Roy Harvey. ‘Frost’s Momentary Stay,” pp. 258-273. 
Robert Frost is allied to Emerson, not Whitman. His work is a series of 
momentary stays against confusion, achieved by strict limitation of his 

ic world to a private vision. A “‘strategic withdrawal” from the 
modern urban world marks Frost’s work, limiting its possibilities of variety 
and capaciousness, and creating “nothing less than an orthodoxy—as 
against Emerson's heterodoxy—of the self.” 


1848. Mercier, Vivian. “Samual Beckett and the Sheela-na-gig,” pp. 
299-325. Macabre humor is a defense against the fear of death, grotesque 
humor a defense against the fear of sex. The two forms of humor were 
formerly found in Irish wakes, and in the Irish stone-carvings known as 
“sheela-na-gigs.” The work of Joyce, Yeats, and Beckett shows that they 
are capable of this poe form of humor, though not all were aware of 


it as an ancient Irish tradition. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


MEANJIN, XIX:2, June 1960. 


1849. Barnes, John. ‘The Short Stories of Peter Cowan,” pp. 136-146. 
Although Cowan's attitude toward life in Western Australia, his principal 
subject, is like Henry Lawson’s, in style he is more influenced by Heming- 
way. 


1850. Martin, David. “The Mind that Conceived On the Beach,” pp. 
193-200. Nevil Shute’s On the Beach succeeds despite the simplicity of its 
characterization because the situation described in it “brings to the sur- 
face not individual complexities but the human archetype.” Shute “must 
have known a great deal more about the inner life of ordinary people 
than many of his more critically appreciated fellow writers,” and this 
insight makes even his lighter novels worthwhile. But “refined shadings” 
and complicated psychology are beyond him. He was somewhat Ed- 
wardian, ‘a man out of his time’”—but who isn’t? And if there are better 
writers today, why can they not “speak to people as intimately as [Shute] 
did [in] On the Beach?” 


————, XIX:3, September 1960. 


1851. Stanford, Derek. “‘C. P. Snow: The Novelist as Fox,” pp. 236-251. 
Snow’s books are full of clichés, because, since he sees existence as clichés, 
to avoid them would be to falsify experience. His interest lies in the mutual 
impact which scientists and the society in which they work have on each 
other. But he also provides a rich gallery of portraits and is concerned 
with psychological interrelationships between people. The plan of the 
novels about Eliot reveals true artistic originality. Eliot himself, in his 
lack of moral center, which he compensates for with a great show of 
political morality, is characteristic of contemporary British culture. The 
trouble with Snow’s books is the thinness of their intellectual content; 
Snow has not thought about the ideas he is dealing with. 
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1852. Stanner, W. E. H. “Comments on Stuart’s Yandy,” pp. 317-319, 
Donald Stuart’s first novel, Yandy, is an excellent work in a difficult 
genre — that of the documentary novel. 


1853. Holmes, Cecil. [More comments on Yandy}, pp. 319-320. Though 
Yandy is ‘‘simple, uneven, and disjointed,” Stuart is excellent at under- 
standing aborigines. 

—S. J. Sackett 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, XXII, 1960. 


1854. Hall, Lewis Brewer. ‘‘Caxton’s Eneydos and the Redactions of 
Vergil,” pp. 136-147. The Eneydos, along with its original, the OF Livre 
des Eneydes, is closer to the Aeneid than is any previous adaptation of 
the poem in the vernacular. Accordingly, Caxton’s version “‘has genuine 
interest ... for .. . it represents an intermediate stage between the free- 
dom of the earlier medieval adaptations and the direct translations, which 
had their start for the English tradition with Gavin Douglas.’ 


1855. Heist, William W. “The Fifteen Signs before the Judgement: 
Further Remarks,” pp. 192-203. Several new versions of the Fifteen Signs 
before Judgement are contained in the Ms collections of the Bibliothéque 
de I’Arsenal in Paris and of the Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels. The 

roblems involved are minor ones of affiliation. [The text of the most 
interesting versions is included. } 


1856. Kellogg, Alfred L. ‘On the Tradition of Troilus’s Vision of the 
Little Earth,” pp. 204-213. Troilus’s vision of the little earth is prob- 
ably indebted, both in Boccaccio and in Chaucer, to a commentary on 
Isaiah XL as incorporated into the Somme le Roi of Frére Lorens. Boc- 
caccio’s Ms of the Somme may have lacked the passage concerned with 
“pleyn felicite’’—it is lacking in seven of the 18 complete Mss consulted; 
seemingly Chaucer ‘‘supplemented the Italian poem with a full French 
or English version of the Somme.” The discussion is intended to “provide 
a kind of exemplum of the vitality which the Bible possessed for the 
mediaeval mind and of the manner in which the Biblical text penetrated 
into literature.” 


1857. Moorman, Charles. ‘The Relation of Books I and III of Malory’s 
Morte Darthur,” pp. 361-366. Despite the contention of Eugéne Vinaver 
and others, Malory’s Morte Darthur is a unified work, as various studies 
have demonstrated. Books I and III, if examined together, corroborate 
these studies. For instead of comprising independent tales, the two books 
are interconnected: “Book III attempts to present by means of contrasting 
parallel episodes a commentary on the actions of Book I in order to 
contrast the new knighthood with the old” as well as “‘to foreshadow the 
forthcoming tragedy.” 
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1858. Owen, Charles A., Jr. ‘Significance of a Day in Troilus and 
Criseyde,” pp. 366-370. Various kinds of evidence indicate that when 
writing Troilus and Criseyde, Chaucer gave special attention to the first 
art of Book II, the sgn devoted to an account of the day on which 
Criseyde first hears of Troilus’s love for her. Under the stress of the 
evolving action, Criseyde’s complexity evolves, and the fate of the lovers 
is foreshadowed by two framing stanzas, one concerning the swallow and 
the other concerning the nightingale. Both stanzas are lacking in Chaucer's 
source; they suggest the “thematic tension” of the poem: “the triumph 
of love and its failure.” 

— John Conley 


MIDSTREAM, VI:4, Autumn 1960. 


1859. Lampell, Millard. “Bringing “The Wall’ to the Stage,” pp. 14-19. 
Lampell, who converted Hersey’s novel into the play, discusses the problem 
of capturing for the stage the spirit of an immense novel and comments on 
the meaning of the play. 


1860. DeMott, Benjamin. “Vanished Island” (rev.-art., The Time of the 
Peaches, Arthur Granit), pp. 98-102. Basic to the first-rate novel is the 
author’s conviction that “the object of his focus is in itself a permanent 
entity, a solid existence”; this “‘existence’’ is the core of “vision” which 
unifies detail and relates “one object to another in a coherent order of 
feeling.” Among modern American Jewish writers, Kazin succeeds (in 
Walker in the City) because for him Jewishness exists; Granit doesn’t, 
because he has no such positive belief. 


1861. Popkin, Henry. “Nostalgia for a Lost World,” pp. 102-105. 
Arnold Wesker’s plays, exhibiting nostalgia for the “communal action” 
of the 30's, imply that community is the “vital source of good.” Like 
Osborne, Wesker shows that “the healthy, primitive age is past and that 
now we produce no true individuals.” 


1862. Harold, Betty. ‘More Is Less’’ (rev.-art., Anna Teller, Jo Sinclair), 
pp. 105-107. Anna Teller uses the Had-I-But-Known formula of wo- 
men’s magazine fiction in which plot hinges on misunderstanding and 
enlightenment provides the dénouement. The author's attitude toward a 
number of themes is confused. 


, VII:1, Winter 1961. 


1863. Syrkin, Marie. “Revival of a Classic’ (rev.-art., Call It Sleep, 

Henry Roth), pp, 89-91. Henry Roth’s 1934 novel, Call It Sleep, is more 

characteristic of the 50's than of the 30’s, because in it “redemption is 

tivate, fitful, and non-political.” Roth wrote nothing more, most probably 
he lost faith, not because his talent waned. 
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1864. Francis, H. E. “Bernard Malamud’s Everyman,” pp. 93-97. For 
Malamud, tragedy lies in man’s awareness that he is “doomed to struggle 
hopefully between a desire for — growth and the destructive ur- 
gency of his own weaknesses.” Through the struggle, man may triumph, 
in death, by changing the living. Malamud does not imply that Judaism 
is superior to Christianity, but rather that their fusion may answer “‘the 
demands of the heart.” 


, VII:2, Spring 1961. 

1865. Goodheart, Eugene. ‘Fiedler and the Mythic Life” (rev.-art., No! 
In Thunder, Leslie Fiedler), pp. 94-100. For Fiedler, myth is the ulti- 
mate court of appeal against pieties that oe Ae and destroy life; 
every event is a symbolic event “in which a whole society objectifies and 
acts out its inner conflicts, its most pressing archetypal errors.” Believing 
that there is no escape from the mythic archetype, Fiedler is stoical. As a 
critic, he is more interested in the “mythic pattern” of the artist than in 
his “‘signature.” 


1866. Bramwell, Gloria. “Articulated Nightmare” (rev.-art., Eight Men, 
‘Richard Wright), pp. 110-112. The Negro is an existentialist “forever 
outside seeking entry’; the intellectual existentialist is inside looking for 
an ae Wright stunningly depicts the plight of the Negro, but when 
he tried to “‘intellectualize it he embraced it from the wrong angle, from 


the inside out.” 
— Gerald Levin 


MIDWEST: JOURNAL OF POETRY AND OPINION, 
No. 1, Spring 1961. 


1867. Mills, Barriss. ‘A Poet's Credo—I,” pp. 6-7, 28. The current 
peer renaissance is wholly a good thing: more poems by more poets are 

ing published in more outlets than ever before, the quality is high, and 
the public is becoming attentive. Although “there is a fugitive quality 
about all this,” and even were the new poetry read only by the new poets, 
the renaissance provides a “workshop” for craftsmen. For the nonce, 
“writers must aim at being good minor poets rather than major ones until 
Whitman's ‘great audiences’ materialize, if ever they do.” 


— Clifford A. Nault, Jr. 


MONDO, XIII:11, March 14, 1961. 


1868. Wilcock, J. Rodolfo. “L’ospite Spiacevole,” p. 8. Henry Miller 
thinks and writes ungrammatically and imprecisely; his fame in other 
countries is due largely to the skill of his translators. Yet his books are 
valuable as archives of the personalities he has encountered—of whom the 
strangest is Conrad Moricand, the astrologer drug addict of A Devil in 
Paradise. (In Italian) 
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, XIII:15, April 11, 1961. 


1869. Todisco, Alfredo. “Il Nuovo Pigmalione,” p. 14. The popularity 
of the musical version of Shaw’s Pygmalion reflects the extreme social 
ferment of contemporary England. (In Italian) 


, XIII:18, May 2, 1961. 


1870. Lombardo, Agostino. “I Negri e Gli Indiani,” p. 9. Negroes 
and Indians are not victims in Faulkner; thanks to their sufferings, they 
are the custodians of values which the whites must learn from them, in 
order to humanize their civilization. Faulkner's Puritan vision is sustained 
by a prose at once revolutionary and traditional, colloquial and lofty. (In 
Italian) 

— Joan Webber 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 1, January 1960. 


1871. Lanzinger, Klaus. “Melvilles Beschreibung des Meeres in Mardi 
im Hinblick auf Mody-Dick,” pp. 1-15. In Mardi Mellville experimented 
for the first time with descriptions of the sea, which may be considered 
as a starting point for his use of sea-imagery in Moby Dick. This is 
ay true as far as the illusionary character of the sea is concerned, 
which is developed into a major structural element in Moby Dick. (In 
German) 


, No. 2, February 1960. 


1872. Greiner, Walter. “Deutsche Einfliisse auf die Dichtungstheorie 
von Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” pp. 57-65. Coleridge took the psychologi- 
cal foundation of his theory of imagination from J. N. Tetens’s Philoso- 
phische Versuche iiber die menschliche Natur und ibre Entwicklung 
(1777). Tetens distinguishes between ‘‘Wiedervorstellungskraft” and 
“selbstbildender Dichtkraft’ whch correspond to Coleridge’s “fancy” and 
“imagination.” Tetens’s definition helps to clarify Coleridge’s conception. 
He sees a principal difference between the two faculties with regard to 
their effect. From the viewpoint of their origin they are two faculties of 
one and the same power with differences only in degree. Though fancy 
has to rely on associations, the choice of the poet among them will de- 
im already on creative activity. Tetens helped Coleridge to liberate 
imself from associational philosophy before he read Kant. (In German) 


, No. 3, March 1960. 


1873. Stebner, Gerhard. ‘“Whitman—Liliencron—W. H. Auden. Betrach- 
tung und Vergleich motivahnlicher Gedichte,” pp. 101-118. Though all 
three make use of the railroad train motif, Whitman’s ‘‘To a Locomotive 
in Winter,” Liliencron’s “Der Blitzzug,” and W. H. Auden’s “Night 
Mail” differ widely in form and attitude toward their objects. Whitman’s 
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is characterized by the identity of subject and object and by its 
enthusiasm, Auden’s by the ubiquity of the author’s viewpoint, its humor 
and humanism. (In German) 


, No. 4, April 1960. 


1874. Marilla, E. L. ‘‘Milton’s Pandemonium,” pp. 167-174. Pandemo- 
nium should be regarded as a “carefully devised integral element in the 
artistic framework” of PL. Milton’s central purpose in the poem is to 
emphasize man’s precarious place in the world and to show the forces 
which menace man’s attempt “to maintain a society that is compatible 
with his spiritual nature.” Adam, after the Fall, finally saw there was “no 
escape from the consequences of his act.” The scene in Pandemonium 
“posits a set of circumstances that is in every relevant aspect identical with 
the calamitous situation that confronts fallen Adam.” 


1875. Pira, Gisela. ‘Eugene O'Neill, Where the Cross is Made. Versuch 
einer Interpretation,” pp. 179-182. Where the Cross is Made demonstrates 
the conflict of our everyday world with the world of dreams. Nat Bartlett 
struggles in vain against the other world, representing the mystic concep- 
_ tion of C. G. Jung’s unconscious. The Cross is the spot where the two 
worlds meet, and it symbolizes the burden of the powers of the uncon- 
scious under which we have to suffer. (In German) 


, No. 5, May 1960. 


1876. Bungert, Hans. “J. D. Salinger, The Catcher in the Rye. Isolation 
und Kommunikationsversuche des Jugendlichen,” pp. 208-217. Diff- 
culties in communication, the main subject of Salinger’s novel, are more 
than a typical phenomenon of adolescence. They are the result of the 
isolation any sensitive personality with a refined moral instinct and a 
critical as well as a creative intellect will have to face in our modern 
civilization. Holden Caulfield, the hero of the novel, cannot “‘light out 
for the Territory” as Huck Finn does. His particular situation in our 
present-day world is characterized by his ending up in psychoanalysis. (In 
German) 


1877. Leisi, Ernst. ‘Die progressive Form im Englischen,” pp. 217-226. 
In English we have only two aspects, the simple or “factual” and the pro- 
gressive or “complex” form. Each of these forms has only one basic 
function. They are defined and limited by each other in their function. The 
factual form considers the action as a fact, the complex form as a progress. 
The aspect informs about the relation between actions. The progressive 
form is relatively young and is spreading in Modern English (e.g., in the 
future tense). Important to be considered are the connection between 
the aspect and the basic meaning of the verb and it function when two 
or more verbs are used. (In German) 
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, No. 6, June 1960. 


1878. Otten, Kurt. “Die Uberwindung des Realismus im modernen eng- 
lischen Drama,” BP: 265-278. The schism between realistic and poetic 
drama in England is due to a misinterpretation of Ibsen. Yeats’s and 
Eliot’s reaction against realistic drama applies rather to Shaw's version of 
Ibsen’s conception and to the surface realism of Galsworthy. Eliot tries to 
reintroduce poetic drama by making his characters again speak what they 
think, by commenting and 5 bringing myth and chorus back to the stage. 
Reality behind the surface haccianes visible again in his plays. His later 
plays are inferior when he tries to comply with the demands of the 
naturalistic stage. Christopher Fry supplied poetic drama with new life 
and spirit. In his pees dialogue the different levels of reality merge and 
are kept in equilibrium. In his plays realistic and poetic intention are no 
longer separate. (In German) 


— Franz H. Link 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LX:2, 1959. 


1879. Peltola, Niilo. ‘On the ‘Identifying’ “Swa (Swa)” Phrase in Old 
English,” P . 156-173. Exhaustive instances from Anglo-Saxon prose of 
the uses of “Swa (Swa)”’ in the identifying and comparative function can 
not be conclusive as to its origin from Indo-European, Germanic, or Latin 
sources until more extensive investigations have been made in the field 
of Germanic studies. 


1880. Frankis, P. J. “Beowulf and the One That Got Away,” oP. 173- 
175. Lines 960-963 of Beowulf are paraphrased as follows: (You have 
seen Grendel’s arm): I would rather that you had seen the monster himself 
in all his power—though he was tired of all that (after I had finished 
with him). This version makes the passage a vaunt rather than an expres- 
sion of modesty or deference as suggested by Donald Fanger (in NM, 
LIX, pp. 172-179). 


1881. Britton, G. C. “N-Plurals in the Nouns of Havelok the Dane,” 
pp. 175-179. Exhaustive examples of N-plurals seem to indicate that 
they are neither as rare as usually thought nor to be attributed to southern 
influence or a southern copyist. The 13th century possibly saw a speedy 
extension in the use of the N-plurals in the East Midlands, since they were 
already established in the South and conformed in part to patterns famil- 
iar in the Midlands and even the North. 


, LX:3, 1959. 


1882. Mustanoja, Tauno F. “The Middle English Syntactical T 

‘His Own Hand(s),’ ‘with His Own Hands,’ ‘Himself’ with Reference 
to Other Similar Expressions,” pp. 267-286. The Middle English phrases 
“his own hand” and “his own mouth,” like “his own body,” “his own 
petson,” and “his own self,” are used primarily to intensify the subject- 
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noun or pronoun, roughly in the sense of emphatic “himself,” with only 
a slight implication of instrumentality. In spite of some French influence, 
the type is essentially native and can be traced back to Old English. 


1883. Stanley, E. G. ‘An Inedited Scrap of Middle English Verse from 
the West Midlands,” pp. 287-288. A few lines of verse are found added 
to the recto side of the first page of the late 13th-century court roll of 
Hawkesbury. Linguistically it can be assumed that these lines were written 
in Gloucestershire or Worcestershire in the middle of the 14th century. 


1884. Evans, Robert O. ‘“‘Spenserian Humor: Faerie Queene III and IV,” 
pp. 288-299. Humor is deliberately present in books III and IV of the 
Faerie Queene and is an important aspect of Spenser’s imaginative tech- 
nique. Spenser’s humor seems to depend on visualization for complete 
appreciation. Although there is some play on words, the humor lies 
mainly in situation, which is handled with a sound dramatic sense. Spen- 
ser’s light touch sometimes causes a modern reader to miss his humor. 


1885. Gross, John J. “Melville’s The Confidence-Man: The Problem of 
Source and Meaning,” pp. 299-310. Possibly Melville introduces the 
- incident of the man in cream colors as a prologue, in which the man repre- 
sents a returned Christ-figure. To confuse the man in cream colors with 
the confidence man in later sections is to miss the contrast intended 
between heavenly and earthly time, or ethics. This interpretation seems to 
be supported by the source suggested, The Vanity of Dogmatizing, by the 
17th-century English speculative philosopher Joseph Glanvill. 


, LXI:2, 1960. 


1886. Peltola, Niilo. “On Appositional Constructions in Old English 
Prose,” pp. 159-203. The appositional construction is asyndetic. The im- 
mediate constituents have the same referent and syntactic function. The 
three categories, sar Sasa loose apposition, close apposition, are all 
based on the principle of asyndetic juxtaposition. The development is 
from parataxis to hypotaxis. The relationships between sentences are 
increasingly expressed by means of conjunctions. This development is 
similar to the replacing of compound words by analytical expressions and 
deprives close apposition of much of its scope in Old English. 


1887. Frankis, P. J. “Notes on Two Fifteenth-Century Scots Poems,” 
pp. 203-213. Linguistic and textual minutiae supplement Professor K. G. 
Wilson’s critical comments on two anonymous 15th-century poems ‘The 
Lay of Sorrow” and “The Lufaris Complaynt.” The evidence of rhymes 
and vocabulary yields sufficient structural Scots forms to conclude that 
both sewer are the work of a Scottish writer, though undoubtedly well 
versed in southern English writing. 


1888. Draper, John W. “Subjective Conflict in Shakespearean Tragedy,” 
pp. 214-221. Despite inner, psychological conflict in Lear, Caesar, Mach., 
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Ham., Romeo, Tim., and Oth., the tragedy in each case depends on an 
objective, external conflict. Later plays such as Cor. and Antony depend on 
the inner struggles of the heroes for the tragedy. The subjective conflicts 
of the later plays go hand in hand with an increasing integration of plot, 
character, and theme, and consequently a deeper artistic unity. 


1889. Mustanoja, Tauno F. “Two Painters: Joyce Cary and Gulley Jim- 
son,” pp. 221-244. One reason Cary crated Jimson was to illustrate his 

rsonal views concerning art and the artist’s position in a changing 
world. He built the character largely from his extensive and thorough 
knowledge of modern art and his personal experience of the painter's 
craft. Although Gulley’s character is the outcome of a great deal of gener- 
alization, he is an individual as complex as any human being. His portrait 
is drawn with psychological insight and love. Jimson’s facetious response 
to life does not necessarily make the novel a comedy, as the gaiety has 
sorrowful undercurrents. 


, LXI:3, 1960. 


1890. Birney, Earle. “Chaucer’s ‘Gentil’ Manciple and his ‘Gentil’ Tale,” 
pp. 257-267. The Manciple’s Tale is suitable to its teller as described in 
the Prologue. The changes made by Chaucer in structure, tone, and style 
are too extensive and meaningful to be dismissed as the fumblings of an 
apprentice craftsman. Considered in relation to the narration and the pil- 
grimage, they are harmonious with the intricate, ironic comedy of the 
maturest sections of the Canterbury Tales. 


1891. Kurvinen, Auvo. “The Source of Capgrave’s ‘Life of St. Kath- 
atine of Alexandria,’” pp. 268-324. A comparison between Capgrave’s 
and Staneborn’s version of the St. Catherine legend shows that they are 
closely related and go back to a common source, though neither version 
is derived from the other. The source, though not found, is a certainty, 
and probably written in Latin. Capgrave followed it closely. There is no 
evidence that the author of the source was a priest called Arrek or that 
Capgrave used two texts of “Arrek’s” work, but from the evidence of 
Staneborn’s version, it can be assumed that ‘“‘Arrek”’ wrote at least a Latin 
version. 


, LXI:4, 1960. 


1892. Crowne, David K. “The Hero on the Beach: An Example of 
Composition by Theme in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” pp. 362-372. The par- 
allels of incident and detail between Andreas and Beowulf reflect the use 
of a number of the same traditional themes, and the characteristics of 
thematic composition allow the conclusion that the likenesses are merely 
evidence of common oral tradition. Similar episodes can be accounted for 
as parallel uses of the same theme. Similar sequences of episodes can be 
accounted for as examples of a tendency for themes to be used in a par- 
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ticular order. Thus the theme of the Hero on the Beach frequently pre- 
cedes a description of or reference to a scene of carnage in which the 
theme of the Beasts of Battle is used. 


1893. Frankis, P. J. “A Middle English Crux, ‘Nere,’ with a Note on 
Initial Consonant Mutation in English,” pp. 373-387. Nere may mean 
“mad.” German Narr (fool) is a possible parallel, but its etymology is 
doubtful, with possible Latin or IE source. The IE root (s5)mer- with its 
variable initial preconsonantal s- may not properly be postulated for 
Middle English, but ideophones exist in ME af NE which reflect slight 
differences of meaning depending on the presence or absence of an initial 


1894. Stillinger, Jack. “The Authenticity of Some Letters Attributed to 
Keats,” pp. 387-388. ‘‘Six letters by Keats” found in sale catalogues by 
Dr. Cecil Price (NM, LIX, 1958, 192-197) are forgeries by the literary 
forger Major Byron. 

— Jean Lee Johnson 


Issue LX:4, 1959 of NM was reported on in the January 1961 AES. 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXIII:4, December 1960. 


1895. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. ‘“Whittier’s ‘Brown of Ossawatomie,’” pp. 452- 
461. The dramatic passage in Whittier’s poem which tells how John 
Brown “stooped between the jeering ranks and kissed the Negro’s child” 
is historically inaccurate. It is based on an invention by the reporter Hen 
S. Olcott, whose account of the execution appeared in the New Yor 
Tribune December 5, 1859. The entire poem has been consistently mis- 
read as an endorsement of radical abolitionism. Actually, Whittier was a 
steadfast pacifist who pitied Brown the man but deplored Brown’s violent 
acts. 


1896. Holmes, Edward M. “Hawthorne and Romanticism,” pp. 476-488. 
It is inaccurate to classify Hawthorne as a romantic, especially if one ac- 
cepts as an essential feature of romanticism belief in organicism, dynam- 
ism, and diversitarianism. Dynamism, for instance, sees both life and 
art as continual growth and development: a story becomes a “record of 
a process.” Thus Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner moves from trust through 
despair to spiritual rebirth. Hawthorne’s Hester Prynne, however, accepts 
penance but is never convincingly penitent, and she never appears to exper- 
ience spiritual rebirth. Characters in Hawthorne’s other novels show 
similarly limited “progress”; Judge Pyncheon is nap: ey static. Al- 
though tales like ‘The Artist of the Beautiful” do show the romantic 


progress, Hawthorne’s universe is for the most part rendered static and 
uniform by the Christian concepts of “evil, conscience, and a problematic 
heavenly mercy.” 
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1897. Putnam, Michael C. J. “The Story of the Storm,” pp. 489-501. 
A long Latin poem, probably written about 1707 and here published for 
the first time, gives insight into the political preoccupations of the Puritan 
mind. Based on an allegory by James Howell and a sermon by Increase 
Mather, the poem describes the European scene beginning with 1688, 
showing particular animosity toward the policy of Louis XIV and particu- 
lar sympathy for Queen Anne of England. The manuscript is in the hand- 
writing of Judge Samuel Sewell, but the authorship is as yet underter- 
mined. 


1898. Hopkins, Vivian C. ‘Two Unpublished Emerson Letters,” pp. 502- 
506. Both letters concern Delia Bacon, author of The Philosophy of the 
Plays of Shakespeare Unfolded (London, 1857), whom Emerson be- 
friended and for whom he served as American agent. On October 19, 
1855, Emerson wrote to George Putnam in support of an accompanying 
article by Miss Bacon for Putnam’s Monthly Magazine. On December 10, 
1857, he wrote to a Boston friend, Caroline Healey Dall, concerning a 
amphlet which may have been plagiarized from Miss Bacon’s book. Mrs. 
Dall had wished to see the pamphlet, but Emerson desired to hold it for 
ible use in publicity for Miss Bacon. Toward Miss Bacon herself 
Beton was consistently sympathetic; toward her work he showed am- 
bivalence. 


1899. Chandrasekharan, K. R. “Emerson’s ‘Brahma’: An Indian Interpre- 
tation,” pp. 506-512. The title of Emerson’s poem should be “Brahman,” 
the hindu term for the Absolute or Universal soul, which is like Emer- 
son’s Over-Soul. ‘The subtle ways I keep’’ are the ways that the Absolute 
soul employs to control the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth. In his sec- 
ond stanza, Emerson is writing not so much about diversity as about the 
unchanging reality of Brahman behind Illusion, or Maya. “Strong gods” 
are celestial beings who desire reunion with Brahman; the “‘sacred seven” 
pine in vain because they mistakenly try to reach God through rites instead 
of spontaneous surrender. The “heaven” of the last line is less desirable 
than union with Brahman. Emerson’s sources were probably the Bhagavad 
Gita and the Katha Upanishad; the poem is faithful in both spirit and 
form to these Sanskrit scriptures. 


1900. Murray, Donald M. “Dr. Peter Bryant: Preceptor in Poetry to 
William Cullen Bryant,” pp. 513-522. William Cullen Bryant’s father 
wrote a good deal of Augustan verse, some of which was published. Five 
poems appeared in the Massachusetts Magazine in 1790-1791, and one 
ode enlivened the Columbian Centinel of 1811. The doctor’s experiments 
in pastoral and satire doubtless influenced the son in his poetic apprentice- 
ship. In the actual publication of ‘The Embargo,” the doctor played a 
gteater role than has been supposed. He took the poem to Boston and, with 
the help of another gentleman versifier, one Benjamin Whitwell, he 
revised it for the press. 
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, XXXIV:1, March 1961. 


1901. Foster, Charles H. “Something in Emblems: A Reinterpretation of 
Moby-Dick,” pp. 3-35. Although a friend of conservative Hawthorne 
and son-in-law to conservative Judge Shaw, Melville continued, in Moby 
Dick, to voice the democratic and anti-slavery views he had expressed in 
Mardi. Now, however, he did so in a veiled way. Of primary importance 
are those parts of the book interpolated, after Melville had met Haw- 
thorne, into the previously written story. Father Mapple’s sermon, for 
instance, may be seen as an attack on the sin of slavery, a sin which had 
been protected by ‘Senators’ (like Webster) and “Judges” (like Shaw). 
The “democratic prayer’’ in the first “Knights and Squires” chapter defies 
principles that Judge Shaw stood for, and “The Town-Ho’s Story’’ praises 
rebellion against tyranny. Ahab’s unholy baptism of his harpoon “‘in 
nomine diaboli’” may very well symbolize Webster's apparent selling of 
his soul to the devil in the Seventh of March Speech. In the final third 
of the book Melville has made the sea and the whale seem beneficent, 
part of that gentle Nature from which democratic principle springs. Ahab 
is impious in attacking this Nature. 


1902. Charney, Maurice. “Hawthorne and the Gothic Style,” pp. 36-49. 
Although lukewarm about other art, Hawthorne was enthusiastic about 
gothic architecture. Like Ruskin he loved gothic “redundance’”’ (Ruskin’s 
word) or “multitudinousness’”’ (Hawthorne’s word), and like Ruskin he 
praised the representational accuracy of gothic sculpture. In contrast, Haw- 
thorne cared little for classical structures. He chose to think of the classical 
style as more recent than the gothic and he felt the sense of the past more 
keenly in England than in Italy. He equated the term ‘“‘gothic’’ with “ro- 
mantic,” he thought of the prose romance as a gothic form, and he may 
have considered the novel as “‘classical.” 


1903. Saloman, Louis B. ‘The Least-Remembered Alcott,” pp. 87-93. 
Bronson Alcott’s cousin William Andrus Alcott was doctor, farmer, 
schoolteacher, and proselytizing vegetarian. First president of the Ameti- 
can Vegetarian Society, he was a tireless lecturer for the cause and was 
author of over 100 books and pamphlets on health, diet, and ethics. No 
transcendentalist, he po meat for hygienic reasons only. 


1904. Hepler, John C. “ ‘Gordon’—A New Whittier Poem,” pp. 93-95. 
On the death of ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon at Khartoum in 1885, ittier was 
asked to write a commemorative poem. Though he admired Gordon, he 
refused to do so. Later, perhaps because he disliked the quatrain Tennyson 
had produced, and despite a Mase letter from John Bright, M.P., he 
complied. In the poem he depicts Gordon as a Christian hero who “carried 
the Banner of England high.” Perhaps because he wished to avoid possible 
controversy, he did not allow the poem to appear in his published works. 
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, XXXIV:2, June 1961. 


1905. Miller, Perry. ‘Thoreau in the Context of International Romanti- 
cism,” pp. 147-159. Though at first guided by Emerson into mere natural 
history, Thoreau from an early point in his career strove with the essential 
Romantic problem of how to see nature as both fact and idea, of how to 
balance object and reflection. In Walden he achieved this balance, writing 
both as natural historian and transcendentalist. He had reached the goal 
independently of Wordsworth, but his book bears comparison with The 
Prelude. Although in the 20th century the Romantic view of nature is in 
disrepute, Walden nevertheless retains its freshness, wearing better than 
works like Shelley's The Revolt of Islam. This is not only because Thoreau 
was a skilled writer but because the Romantic conception of the fusion of 
fact and idea still holds attraction to our minds. 


1906. Willson, Lawrence. ‘‘Another View of the Pilgrims.” pp. 160-177. 
Thoreau felt a compelling interest in the Pilgrims, partly because of his 
respect for their idealism and his sense of kinship with their individual- 
ism and love of liberty. His interest led him to do wide reading, especially 
in primary sources like Mourt’s Relation. It also led him to visit scenes 
of Pilgrim life, on his five visits to Cape Cod, and to study Pilgrim arti- 
facts. He became progressively disillusioned, however, as he discovered 
the Pilgrims’ commercialism, their ill-treatment of the Indians, and their 
religious bigotry. 


1907. Dahl, Curtis. ‘‘Mound-Builders, Mormons, and William Cullen 
Bryant,” pp. 178-190. American archaeological writers of the early 19th 
century produced numerous accounts, almost always highly dramatic and 
romantic, of the Mound-Builders. Bryant’s musings on the vanished race 
in lines 35-85 of “The Prairies” correspond in many particulars with the 
majority of these accounts. There was widespread belief, for instance, that 
there had been great populations on the prairies and that a white race 
had been overcome by a red one. In mentioning the “millions” of dead 
in lines 48-57 of ‘“Thanatopsis’”’ Bryant is probably thinking of the Mound- 
Builders, as was the Roatishondn Southey in his Madoc (1805) and as were 
many lesser poets in other works. The Book of Mormon (1830), which 
tells of populous civilizations wiped out in times past, also fits into the 
pattern of early 19th-century interest in the Mound-Builders. 


1908. Taylor, Lloyd C., Jr. “Lydia Maria Child: Biographer,” pp. 211- 
227. Beginning in 1832, Maria Child made an extensive foray into the 
tealm of biography. Though none of her productions has much literary 
merit, each illuminates somewhat the ways of 19th-century humanitarian- 
ism. To improve women’s education, she wrote for The Ladies’ Family 
Library biographies of Lady Russell, whose husband was executed in Mon- 
mouth’s Rebellion; Mme. Guyon, the 17th-century Quietist; Mme. de 
Staél; and Mme. Roland, 18-century bluestocking. The account of Lady 
Russell takes color from Mrs. Child’s fears that her abolitionist husband 
might be martyred as was Lord Russell. Another volume in the series, 
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Good Wives, endorses a moderate feminism, as did the next separate work, 
The History of the Condition of Women. Her final biography was Isaac 
T. Hopper—A True Life, commemorating her abolitionist and Quaker 
friend and attacking the official stand taken by the Friends against aboli- 
tionism. 


1909. Hill, Hamlin L., Jr. ‘Mark Twain’s ‘Brace of Brief Lectures on 
Science,’ ’” pp. 228-239. In 1871 Mark Twain contributed to his brother 
Orion’s magazine The American Publisher two humorous articles on 
paleontology, here reprinted for the first time. The essays, which are 
for the most part hilarious burlesques on the science, create some prob- 
lems. The author is attacking a science that he is thought to have respected, 
and the essays show curious changes in tone. Probably the humorist was 
unsure of himself in dealing with the still-controversial subject in a popu- 
lar magazine: the conflict between what he felt was expected of him and 
what he really believed produced the mixture of tones. 


1910. Sewell, Richard H. “Walt Whitman, John P. Hale, and the Free 
Democracy: An Unpublished Letter,” pp. 239-242. In 1852 the Free 
Democrats (or Free-Soilers) in convention at Pittsburgh nominated for the 


- presidency the U.S. Senator from New Hampshire John P. Hale. Though 


acclaimed by most party members as an excellent choice, Hale did not 
immediately accept the nomination. It may have been a letter written by 
Whitman, on August 14, 1852, that decided him. The letter from “a 
stranger, a young man, and a true Democrat’ is here published for the 
first time. It is an eloquent plea for leadership, made on behalf of the 
common pets especially “the young men of our land—the ardent and 
generous hearts.” 


1911. Brower, Reuben A. ‘Something for Robert Frost,” pp. 243-252. 
Three recent books on Frost all contribute in different ways to our under- 
standing of him but fail to present his essential greatness. Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant’s Robert Frost, the Trial by Existence (Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1960) is a biography of the older, impressionistic sort. John 
F. Lynen’s The Pastoral Art of Robert Frost (Yale 1960) and Goan 
W. Nitchie’s Human Values in the Poetry of Robert Frost, a Study of the 
Poet's Convictions (Duke, 1960) are both rigorous critical analyses of the 
post-Eliot kind. Lynen overstresses the thesis that Frost’s most important 
work is “pastoral” and deals too much in high-level abstractions. Nitchie 
tends sometimes to separate Frost’s “convictions” from their poetic con- 
texts and makes an invalid comparison of the thought of Frost with that 
of Eliot and Yeats. 

—D. M. Murray 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XVII:1, Spring 1961. 


1912. Woodward, Robert H. ‘‘Harold Frederic’s Use of British and Irish 
Folklore,” pp. 51-55. In stories about Britain and Ireland, Frederic made 
deliberate use of local and national legends. This interest in folklore is 
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manifest in the juvenile novelette, “How Dickon Came by His Name,” in 
the novels March Hares and The Return of the O’Mahony, and in the 
story, “The Path of Murtogh.” The conclusion remains, however, that to 
Frederic folklore related only to the exotic and the unusual, and that he 
used folk material chiefly ‘to illuminate the character and the temperament 
of his people and their times.” 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XV:4, March 1961. 


1913. Terrie, Henry L., Jr. “Henry James and the ‘Explosive Principle,’ 
pp. 283-299. James uses five basic principles of economy in his fiction: 
the functional handling of antecedent action, the double scene, the mo- 
ment of recognition, the extended image, and the closely observed action. 


1914. Gurko, Leo. ‘Death Journey in The Nigger of the ‘Narcissus,’” 
p. 301-311. The voyage of the “Narcissus’’ is a death-journey, with 

ait as the incarnate symbol of death. The drama of the Fall is also 
implicit in the novel, although Conrad’s metaphysics is non-Christian. 
These added dimensions of meaning in the novel make it Conrad’s earliest 
masterpiece. 


1915. Ringe, Donald A. ‘Man and Nature in Cooper’s The Prairie,” 
pp. 313-323. The contrast of nature’s immensity against man’s insignifi- 
cance is the central fact of James Fenimore Cooper's novel. The three 
main characters, by illustrating three different relations between man and 
nature, reveal their different degrees of moral stature. 


1916. Kieft, Ruth M. Vande. “Patterns of Communication in Great 
Expectations,” pp. 325-334. Dickens’s modern critics too often super- 
impose a specifically modern problem on his characters: isolation and 
failure of communication. Actually, the characters in Great Expectations, 
closely related in their state of guilt, communicate successfully with each 
other, sometimes through language (whether direct or oblique), sometimes 
through gesture, ceremony, or ritual. 


1917. Cambon, Glauco. “The Negative Gesture in Henry James,” pp. 
335-343. Catherine Sloper, in Washington Square, is a typical Jamesian 
heroine: by a gesture of withdrawal, she brings into focus the values 
available in her society. In her negative affirmation of value, such a 
heroine has Hawthorne ancestry. James has given a new version of the 
recurrent Puritan gesture of withdrawal or denial. 


1918. Worth, George J. “The Unity of Henry Esmond,” pp. 345-353. 
The unity of Thackeray’s novel is explained by the theme and action of 
the novel: it is essentially a Bildungsroman in which the protagonist learns 
to renounce his dreams of the spectacular and romantic and accept the 
sometimes humdrum circumstances of reality. Henry Esmond grows up into 
Thackeray's ideal of a gentleman. 
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1919. Greenberg, Robert A. ‘The Heritage of Will Ladislaw,” pp. 355- 
358. There is little valid evidence for assuming that the character of Will 
Ladislaw in Middlemarch was originally conceived by George Eliot as a 
Jew, “a sort of early Daniel Deronda.” 


1920. Hagan, John. ‘A Note on the Napoleonic Background of Vanity 
Fair,” pp. 358-361. Although Thackeray's use of Napoleonic events as 
background is in many ways conventional, the most powerful effect of 
this background is to deepen our sense of mankind's hopeless obtuseness 


and futility. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VIII:5, May 1961. 


1921. Evans, Charles. ‘Butler, Drury and de la Pole Families,” pp. 164- 
165. [Genealogical details are supplied from a Ms at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, covering the years 1527-1566, and from other sources. } 


1922. Blake, N. F. “A Note on ‘HW’ in Old English,” pp. 165-166. In 
some instances, Aw appears in OE Mss as w; in others, as 4. Further study 
of these two developments seems indicated—where, how, and when they 
originated. 


1923. Strang, Barbara M. H. ‘Two Wulfstan Expressions,” pp. 166-167. 
(1) Bec: eight citations support the belief that “in Wulfstan’s usage bec 
means ‘the Bible.’” (2) Stric: this word, occurring uniquely in Wulf- 
stan’s work, probably means violence by individuals, as distinct from 
estric, in which the prefix adds collective force, the word meaning vio- 
ence by a group. 


1924. Maxwell, J. C. “Note on a Harley Lyric,” pp. 168-168. “Dele- 
tion of ‘swype’ as a dittographic error” in the line “swannes swyre 
swype wel ysette,” from “The Fair Maid of Ribblesdale” would restore 
the metrical pattern of the poem. 


1925. Bain, Carl E. “The Kingis Quair: Two Emendations,” pp. 168- 
169. Scribal errors probably account for two defects in the unique text: 
(1) In stanza 125, line 5, renewe should be remewe, meaning change ot 
alteration; this emendation not only makes sense of the line but is su 
ported by a similar emendation elsewhere accepted by all editors. (2) 
stanza 196, line 5, the gap after oure which leaves the line metrically 
deficient should probably be filled with eure or ure, meaning fortune, 
luck, or destiny. 


1926. Seymour, M. C. “A Medieval Redactor at Work,” pp. 169-171. 
The medieval editor of the so-called Bodley version of Mandeville’ 
Travels (published in 1953) skillfully abridged and rearranged material 
to produce a work entertaining to the “‘unlettered layman” whom he appat- 
ently had in mind. The version should be better known. 
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1927. Hubbard, Edith P. “John Milton and Giovanni Battista Doni,” 
pp: 171-172. The “Doni” mentioned in minutes of the Accademia degli 
Svogliati in Florence as having read from a tragedy of his at the meeting 
of March 24, 1639, was “undoubtedly” Niccolo Doni, a member of the 
society. At this meeting Milton read some of his Latin poems. Giovanni 
Battista Doni, whom writers on Milton generally assume to have been 
the Doni named in the minutes, apparently could not have been present, 
for Milton writes in a letter five days later that the latter Doni was then 
expected in Florence. 


1928. Arthos, John. ‘‘Milton’s Haemony and Virgil’s Amellus,’ p. 172. 
Milton’s description of haemony (a magic herb mentioned in Comus, X, 
304) may derive from Virgil’s account of amellus in the Fourth Georgic. 


1929. Pafford, J. H. P. “The Winter's Tale: Typographical Peculiarities 
in the Folio Text,” pp. 172-178. A detailed examination of the F1 text 
shows peculiarities of compositors, mostly of two men, of whom one 
was clearly more competent than the other. 


1930. Berkeley, David S. “A Possible Biblical Allusion in Lycidas, 1,” 
. 178. The phrase ‘Yet once more,” opening Lycidas, may echo Hebrews 
II, 26-27, which refers to Haggai II, 6-7. In Milton, Hebraic-Christian 

and pagan elements are fused to enrich the passage. 


1931. Shawcross, John T. “Two Milton Notes: Clio and Sonnet 11,” 
pp. 178-179. (1) Milton’s references to Clio in Elegia IV, 31 and “Ad 
Patrem” 12 may be understood when we recall that she was not alone 
the muse of history but “also the personification of man’s individual 
history” —i.e. of his peculiar talents and his use of them. Milton is saying 
that because of Clio’s favor he was enabled to write poetry while still 
young. (2) Internal evidence combined with a knowledge of historical 
events suggest that sonnet 11 (“I did but prompt the age”) was written 
“around September, 1645” and that Milton’s numbering in the Trinity Ms 
“could be chronologically correct.” 


1932. Gossman, Ann, and George W. Whiting. ‘‘Milton, Patron of Mar- 
tiage,” pp. 180-181. Verses titled ‘The Maid’s Soliloquy” in The London 
Magazine for February 1758 invoke Milton as the patron of marriage, 
use a passage on marriage from PL as the text, and follow closely a pass- 
age in Addison’s Cato, imitating Addison’s “‘style . . . verse and diction” 
for 16 lines. The whole conception, however, is not Miltonic. 


1933. Steadman, John M. “‘Areopagitica and the Hieroglyphica of Gor- 
oo Becanus,” pp. 181-182. Despite his debt to Plutarch for the “fable 
of the mutilation of truth by ‘a wicked race of deceivers,’’’ Milton may 
also have been influenced here by the Hieroglyphica of Becanus, who 
(unlike Plutarch) gives a Christian interpretation of the Osiris myth. 
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1934. Gossman, Ann. ‘‘Two Milton Notes,” pp. 182-183. (1) Deriving 
the answer to his 15th question (‘‘whether darkness can be visible to us’’) 
from the Stoics, Plutarch concludes in the affirmative. In Comus, virtue is 
said to provide its own light; in PL, Satan may retain enough of angelic 
function to see. (2) “An... analogue for Milton’s golden sceptre and 
iron rod in PL, II, 327-328 and V, 886-887, may be found in Nathanael 
Culverwel, who cites Plutarch . . . in defense of Right Reason.”’ In Culver. 
wel (A Discourse of the Light of Nature), the golden sceptre symbolizes 
reason; the iron rod, punishment for rebellious action. 


1935. Simmonds, James D. ‘Henry Vaughan: Imprisonment, Boethius, 
and Owen Felltham,” pp. 183-184. Inferences and assertions made by 
Professor R. G. Howarth (‘‘Notes on Vaughn,” N&Q, CCV, Feb., 
1960 [ AES, 1281, June 1960}) are, respectively, ‘‘intemperate” and “inde- 
fensible.” (1) Vaughan’s translation of the 10th satire of Juvenal may 
have referred to the execution of Strafford just as well as to the failure 
of the King’s cause: both interpretations are conjectural, and the former 
interpretation rests upon a fallacious argument. (2) A literal ag a 
tion of “Fellow Prisoner’ to mean that Vaughan was in custody during 
_ the Civil War can not be supported, the term being too ambiguous. (3) 
No evidence is advanced or available to prove that Vaughan’s interest 
in Boethius began around 1650 with Felltham’s inclusion of some Metra 
in his Resolves. 


1936. Howarth, R. G. “Notes on Vaughan” (cont.), pp. 184-185. 
(6) Cowley’s preface to his poems in 1656 seems to have been influenced 
by Vaughan’s prefact to Silex Scintillans of the year before. Like Vaughan, 
Cowley renounces Carew and exalts the religious poet. (7) Knowledge of 
Vaughn is revealed by William Oldys, in a gloss to a book published in 
1691; by Henry Headley in an anthology of 1787; and by Charles Lamb, 
who recommended a motto from Vaughan to a friend in 1824. (8) Writ- 
ing in 1888, A. H. Bullen suggested that the poem beginning “Yet if his 
majesty our sovereign lord,” which he was printing from Ms, may have 
been Vaughan’s. Actually, it is probably by an imitator of Herbert. 


1937. Wall, L. N. “Marvell and Seneca,” pp. 185-186. Echoes of Seneca 
exist not only in Marvell’s ‘A Dialogue between the Resolved Soul, and 
Created Pleasure” (as noted by Pierre Legouis) but also in his “On a 
Drop of Dew,” in “A Dialogue between the Soul and Body” (both per- 
haps deriving from John Sherman’s A Greek in the Temple, based in turn 
upon Seneca), in “Climb at Court for me that will” (perhaps an attempt 
to better Cowley’s version), and in “Last Instructions.” 


1938. Hall, Roland. “John Locke’s Unnoticed Vocabulary—I,” pp. 186- 
191. [Fifty-two words and phrases are cited from Locke, representing 


earlier instances of their use than noted in OED. (To be cont.) } 
 —John S. Phillipson 
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PACIFIC EXPLICATOR, No. 4, Spring 1961. (Published with 
BLUE GUITAR, No. 18, Spring 1961.) 


1939. Rogers, Jean. “Explication of [Richard Kelly’s} ‘Pray the Rocks to 
Burn,” n.p. The parallel images of a ship driving to destruction nee 
rocks, and of dancing (interpreted in terms of Vedic dance legends) define 
their relationship in a cosmic context: man’s destiny in annihilation since 
God (‘the captain”) sleeps while the earth (‘ship’) whirls toward its 
final wreckage; men in their misery can only ‘‘pray for the holocaust 
{nuclear war} that will engulf them.” 

— Clifford A. Nault, Jr. 


PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, XL:1, January 1961. 


1940. Fisher, Peter F. ‘Blake’s Attacks on the Classical Tradition,” pp. 
1-18. Tracing the collective history of man in the natural world through 
the process of degradation inherent in his fall, Blake viewed classical 
myth and Greek philosophy, ethics, art, and literature as a betrayal of in- 
spired truth to the ways of this world, as an attempt “to accommodate the 
vision of the seer to the restricted conditions of man’s fallen state.’ Be- 
cause they largely lacked this ‘‘inspired insight” or “Divine Vision’ of the 
seers and prophets, Greek art and literature were imitative; Greek philo- 
sophy and art, abstract; and Greek ethics, by imputing sin or righteousness 
to the individual, not to the state of being, falsely identified man with the 
state of nature. 


1941. Clubb, Merrel D., Jr. ‘The Heraclitean Element in Eliot’s Four 
Quartets,” pp. 19-33. The abstract categories of thought in “Burnt Nor- 
ton” depending heavily, though by no means exclusively, on Heraclitean 
concepts (especially the “dialectic of paradox”) are applied specifically 
in the other three poems, whose theme is in Eliot’s quotations from 
Heraclitus: “that underlying all appearances there is an unchanging unity 
which is the only reality.” In addition to the basic Heraclitean concepts 
“of change and of the flux of time” found in Eliot’s poems, one notes 
that the main symbols of each poem beginning with “East Coker’ follow 
“the order of the Heraclitean concept of change, earth to water to fire.” 
Among other resemblances, they treat similarly the impact of flux on 
“the unity of personality,” the basic paradox “that a thing both is and is 
not,” reality and time, and good and evil. 


1942. Moloney, Michael F. ‘Plato and Plotinus in Milton’s Cosmogony,” 
pp. 34-43. Having certainly read Plato’s Theaetetus and Timaeus and 
undoubtedly familiar with Plotinus’s works, Milton relied on them at least 
as much as on “the Tikune Zohar,” as Denis Saurat claimed, for an under- 
standing of Creation. Through Plato, Milton obtained the Parmenidean 
identification “of God and the universe” (and the concomitant “rejection 
of the Christian idea of creation ex nibilo”), “the rejection of emp 

space,” and the idea of the “ ‘retracted’ Being.” Plotinus enabled Milton 
to reconcile “Platonic dualism and the Parmenidean One’; by the neo- 
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Platonist’s insistence on two kinds of matter, the one changing and per- 
ceivable and the other immutable and “incorporeal,” which the changing 
matter images, Milton bridged the gap between “the many and the One.” 
The Platonic and neo-Platonic concepts of evil and of the relationship of 
Creator and created are also similar to Milton's. 


1943. Rosier, James L. ‘The Sources and Methods of Minsheu’s Guide 
into the Tongues,” pp. 68-76. The first dictionary in English based on 
etymology,” John Minsheu’s Guide into the Tongues (1617) had an in- 
fluence lasting well into the 19th century. Minsheu differed from his 
predecessors in providing more concise, pertinent, and inclusive summaries 
of information in attempting ‘‘to explain the origin of each word in all 
eleven languages.” In addition to about 50 medieval and Renaissance lexi- 
con’s and other works, Minsheu also drew upon English sources for his 
inclusion of OE and ME citations and was the first to give the English 
word the initial position in a multi-lingual dictionary. Though like similar 
works of that date the Guide is full of faulty etymology, Minsheu 
employed several methods of varying effectiveness in his word analysis. 


1944. Salomon, Roger B. ‘Escape from History: Mark Twain’s Joan of 
Arc,” pp. 77-90. Twain's tenuous faith history . . . [as} a substitute 
for faith in God” was “shaken by his abiding sense of human sinfulness, 
and finally destroyed by personal suffering and a growing awareness of 
the oligarchic and imperialistic drift of America.” Consciously seeking to 
applaud Western man’s moral and material progress in A Connecticut 
Yankee, Twain ran counter to “his most deeply felt imaginative insights.” 
In the 1890's these unresolved ambiguities became his constant intellectual 

roblems from which he tried to escape in Joan of Arc, an attempt to see 
in his heroine, whom he regarded largely as the Catholics had, as a “per- 
sonality who is clearly outside the logical processes of history,” and who 
could provide ‘‘a kind of religious sanction” for “his lifelong dream of 
Adamic innocence.” But Joan is ) neers for he ended his career in 
The Mysterious Stranger on the idea of “the corruptibility of all’ and in 
arguing “that history is literally nightmare.” 


1945. Pizer, Donald. “The Evolutionary Foundation of W. D. Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction,” pp. 91-103. If the 29 essays in Criticism and 
Fiction (published May 1891) have any unity at all, it lies in Howells’s 
belief in the evolution of literature and in his application of this belief 
to criticism and fiction. Agreeing with or influenced by, among others, 
Thomas Sergeant Perry and Hutcheson Macaulay Posnett, Howells felt 
that literature reflected and was produced by social progress and itself in 
its various genres underwent “‘a life cycle of birth, maturity, and decay.” 
He condemned most contemporary criticism as based on yeas and 
political judgment instead of on a scientific description and analysis of 


fiction in terms of the “law of progress as it operated in society and litera- 
ture.” He defended American literature of his day as accurately reflecting 
American customs, mores, and democracy. ' 
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1946. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘“ “High Jinks’ at Highgate,” pp. 104-111. 
Three accounts (in William Jerdan’s Autobiography {London, 1852-53} 
and Men I Have Known [{London, 1866} and John Gibson Lockhart's 
article in the Quarterly Review in 1843) of a dinner party of literati, bon 
vivants, and wits, of which Coleridge was one, held ‘some time after 
1828,” give strikingly different details. Amid the general agreement that 
everyone enjoyed himself tremendously in singing, drinking, breaking 
glasses and windows, and frightening the cook out of her wits, the accounts 
differed, among other points, as to the kinds of spirits and wines drunk, 
whether the glasses were satisfactory or disappointingly small, whether the 
glasses were merely smashed or thrown through the windows, and when 
this toast was proposed or that song sung. Coleridge did not live to see 
these accounts and, unfortunately, left none of his own. 


1947. Fox, Robert C. ‘The Imaginary Submarines of Dr. Johnson and 
Richard Owen Cambridge,” pp. 112-119. “Articles on the submarine” in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine during 1747-1749, ‘and particularly the lively 
controversy that ensued’’ probably “‘stimulated the minds and imaginations 
of” Dr. Johnson and Cambridge so that, both recalling Bishop John Wil- 
kins’s speculations on submarine navigation in Mathematicall Magick 
(1648), they created an imaginary submarine, the former in Rambler, no. 
105, and the latter in the Scribleriad, Book IV, both published coinciden- 
tally on the same day, March 19, 1751. Johnson seems to have had more 
faith in the possibility of underwater travel than did Cambridge. 


1948. Miner, Earl. “Dryden and the Issue of Human Progress,” pp. 120- 
129. Dryden’s critical works and, more importantly, his poems indicate 
that his continued interest in progress led to ‘‘a sharpening of his critical 
sense from a heightened awareness of the relation of the past to the 
present” and — “imagery and metaphor.” The images of the pro- 
gress - poems indicate that he saw “‘progress as process . . . and progress 
as an end achieved.’ Without achievement, progress, according to Dryden, 
was merely undesirable change. Though “each accomplishment must be 
viewed in the light of its age,” Dryden held that vai on the basis of 
“certain more-or-less fixed standards of excellence’ can one determine 
whether or not the achievement represents “true progress.” 


1949. Maurer, Wallace. “Who Prompted Dryden to Write Absalom and 
Achitophel?” Pp. 130-138. Written a day or two after the publication 
of Absalom and Achitophel (c. November 17, 1681), a letter from Rich- 


ard Mulys (onetime secertary and steward to the Earl of Ossory and then 
trusted and reliable servant to the Duke or Ormond) to someone in the 
Duke’s household asserts that it was “at the instance of” Edward Seymour 
that Dryden wrote the poem. As Seymour was at the height of his politi- 
cal influence in 1681, he seems to have been in a position to prompt Dry- 
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den; and as Seymour and Ormond effected a rapprochement that year, the 
news concerning the suggestion of the idea for the poem might well have 
reached Mulys, a trustworthy man possessed of other secrets, whose asser- 
tion warrants at least as serious consideration as Tonson’s which came 35 
years after the event and 16 after Dryden’s death. 


1950. Schless, Howard H. “Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel and A 
Dialogue Between Nathan and Absalome,” pp. 139-143. The verse Dia- 
logue Between Nathan and Absalome (1680; in Brit. Mus. Add. Ms 
21094, f. 1v-2r) attacks the Duke of Monmouth in the days before the 
Popish Plot and the turn of the tide against Shaftesbury. Though Dryden's 
poem is incomparably the better, there are enough similarities ‘‘of rhetori- 
cal level, of argument and even, occasionally, of phraseology’ to expand 
further the context into which Dryden’s poem fits. 


1951. Hagopian, John V. “The Mask of Browning’s Countess Gis- 
mond,” pp. 153-155. William Clyde DeVane, the editors of British 
Literature (Boston, 1952), and others to the contrary, Browning’s Count 
Gismond, like the other dramatic monologues, presents an ironic revela- 
_ tion of a facet of the speaker’s nature—in this instance, the Countess. The 

conclusion of the poem reveals that she lies, that she ‘‘is obviously capable 
of deceiving Gismond,” and that Gauthier “is indeed the rejected lover, 
perhaps even the father of the elder son.” “It is not the poem that sup- 
ports confidence in ordeal by duel, but the Countess.” 


1952. Marshall, George O. Jr. ‘“Tennyson’s ‘The Poet’: Mis-seeing Shel- 
ley Plain,” pp. 156-157. Though various scholars have asserted that 
Shelley's Delon of Poetry influenced Tennyson’s “The Poet,” they are 
wrong. Shelley’s essay, though written early in 1821, did not appear until 
1840, whereas Tennyson’s poem had been published in 1830. In short, 
both men expressed independently a similar deeply-felt conviction of the 


importance of poetry and the poet. 


1953. Richmond, Hugh M. “ ‘To His Mistress’ Eyebrow,’” pp. 157- 
158. Because the reference in the line of the “ ‘French cynic’ and cour- 
tier, Jacques, to the lovelorn poet sighing like a furnace over “his mistress’ 
eyebrow” (AYL, II.vii. 148) may be an allusion to the type of poetry 
made popular by Clement Marot at the French court earlier in the century, 
one “may well [state] that Shakespeare’s effective interest in things 
French did antedate his stay in the Huguenot household” in London from 


1602. 
— John B. Shipley 


PHYLON, XXII:1, Spring 1961. 


1954. Gross, Theodore L. “The Negro in the Literature of Reconstruc- 
tion,” pp. 5-14. The Negro was the most common figure in Reconstruc- 
tion fiction—a body of writing not of artistic merit, but of propaganda 


{| 
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and romance. If favored, the Negro was viewed as a freedman courageous 
but confused by his new social position (as in Albion W. Tourgée), or 
as the humble and submissive slave who remained in servitude to his 
master, although no longer in bondage (a condescending attitude found 
in Mary Murfee, Maurice Thompson). The leading opponent of the Negro 
was Thomas J. Dixon, an apologist for slavery and the KKK. His trilogy 
of Reconstruction novels, including The Clansman (basis for the film 
The Birth of the Nation), and his passionate warnings against Negro 
domination of whites made him the most popular novelist. Only the 
regional colorists (Constance Fenimore Woolson, Harriet Spofford, Frank 
Stockton) managed to escape either side; invariably, their theme was the 
Negro who loyally alleviated his ex-master’s poverty. 


1955. Jackson, Blyden. ‘Recognition of an Undramatic Task” (rev.-art., 
The American Negro and His Roots), pp. 98-99. Here is an unpriced 
collection of papers read at the March, 1959, meeting of the American 
Society of African Culture by John O. Killens, Langston Hughes, Arna 
Bontemps, and others, which discuss the Negro’s relation to his native 
background and tradition (négritude), his present materials, his markets, 
his special writing problems, and the cossibility of and the need for his 
development. 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


POETRY, XCVIII:3, June 1961. 


1956. Whittemore, Reed. “A Letter to Karl Shapiro,” pp. 168-170. 
Shapiro’s new book In Defense of Ignorance goes beyond a family squabble 
among the literate and invokes the neighbors, those who know nothing 
of art and are unqualified to judge it. 


1957. Shapiro, Karl. ‘The Farmer and the Poet,” pp. 170-185. “Think- 
ing about art, intellectualizing it, is the chief disease of art in our day.” 
Generations and movements are irrelevant to art. America’s aesthetic prim- 
itiveness makes poetry unnatural. History is too abstract to explain poetry, 
which is biographical. Jazz, movies, and TV are America’s natural art 
and are stifled by the academic mind of the art historian. Because it is 
purposeful instead of natural, American ty is “mechanical and self- 
conscious.” ‘Education . . . attempts to destroy natural creativity.” 


1958. Whittemore, Reed. “Postscript,” p. 185. Shapiro has underrated 
history and education and has overpraised ignorance. 


1959. Gregor, Arthur. “Visionary Landscapes,” pp. 186-189. In Ter- 
races of Light Marya Zaturenska again proves herself “‘a very distinguished 
artist.” She “transforms everything into that visionary landscape’ which 
transcends the earth. She does not adhere to a clique, but objectifies her 
own vision. 
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1960. Cargill, Oscar. ‘The ‘Unfractioned Idiom’ of “The Bridge,’ pp. 
190-192. Hart Crane’s Sanskrit Charge: A Study of “The Bridge’ by L. 
C. Dembo proves that the poem has “unity and artistic completeness.” 
Dembo stresses the influence of Nietzsche, but ignores that of Eliot, Rim- 


baud, Laforgue, and Blake. 


— Hugh Pendexter, III 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1:3, July 1960. 


1961. Birney, Earle. ‘The Squire’s Yeoman,” pp. 9-18. The Yeoman, 
usually thought of as being in the Knight’s service, is actually in the 
service of the Squire, and may be functionally and ironically related to the 
characters who precede him. Neither Squire nor Yeoman is “late ycome 
from his viage’’; the Squire is gay and elegant, the Yeoman “dressed, as 
it were, for parade,” both in sharp contrast to the Knight. The Squire 
and the Yeoman, brilliantly arrayed, have ridden up to Southwark to join 
the Squire’s martial and Spartan parent on pilgrimage, and the contrast 
is pleasantly ironic. 


1962. Ure, Peter. “The Poetry of Sir Walter Ralegh,” pp. 19-29. Writ- 
ing in the Age of Spenser, Raleigh is not a Spenserian. Spenser, writin 

of the court, is an outsider, detached; Raleigh is personally involved, 
and, when disappointed, savagely disassociated, as in ‘The Lie,” whose 
savagery can be seen in other poems as “personal regret and sadness of 
spirit.” Writing to or about the Queen, Spenser is vassal-bard, Raleigh 
rejected lover. The tragic note exemplified in ““Methought I saw the grave, 
where Laura lay,” the note of fear and betrayal, is obsessively at work in 
other poems as well, so that Raleigh might be said to anticipate the Ja- 
cobean malaise. More likely, though, we have “an echo of the sententious 
mournfulness of the 1570's.” But the dominant note is ambiguity, and 
Raleigh “ranks ever better amongst the minor poets of the time.” 


1963. Tillyard, E. M. W. ‘“‘Collins’s ‘Ode on the Death of Thomson,’” 

p. 30-38. The explicators, favoring poetry “difficult to construe or rich 
in multiple meanings,” “have largely spared the poetry of the eighteenth 
century,” which “aims at clarity, not suggestiveness.’”” To explicate 18th- 
century poetry, one must restore life to the general statements and personi- 
fications. Collins’s Ode, here explicated, makes “its surprises or unique- 
nesses grow out of the poetical habits with which his sal were familiar.” 


1964. Darbishire, Helen. “Wordsworth and the Weather,” pp. 39-49. 
Wordsworth’s recollections of his childhood responses to the weather 
help one understand the significance it has for his poetry. He thoroughly 
enjoyed all kinds of weather, and weather is one means by which he 
achieves his “solidity of specification,” as “he follows the prompting of 
his own sound lively instinct.” When weather imagery “is brought into 
relation with intense human feeling its power is increased tenfold,” as in 
the lines composed when he learned that Charles James Fox lay dying. 
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1965. Empson, William. “Mr. Wilson on the Byzantium Poems,” pp. 51- 
56. F. A. C. Wilson (W. B. Yeats and Tradition, London, 1958), rever- 
ing “symbolism,” overlooks the literal. Byzantium is not “the country of 
the young.” “In Saling to Byzantium the country of the young is Ireland, 
and that is why ageing Yeats has sailed away from it.” Wilson ignores the 
story; of both poems he says “the action takes place in the heavenly 
world,” whereas “the real action is rather saltily in this world.” The as- 
sumption about the first four lines of Byzantium, that “‘all this has to be 
assigned some meaning beyond the merely literal,” implies that language 
can never be used to tell a story. The apparently high-minded interpreta- 
tion may be, “morally speaking, a nasty-minded one.” 


1966. Allott, Kenneth and Miriam. ‘D. H. Lawrence and Blanche Jen- 
nings,” pp. 57-76. The 20 letters from Lawrence to Blanche Jennings 
from April 1908 to January 1910 are concerned mainly with personal 
experiences and literary ideas. ‘“These letters . . . show how brilliantly 
Lawrence could write when he followed his own advice and gave us ‘the 
things and happenings’’”’; and they show “how much of Lawrence was 
there from the beginning.” 


, 1:4, October 1960. 


1967. Jaffares, A. Norman. Editorial, pp. 7-8. Macaulay's contribution 
to Indian thought, particularly literary thought, may ultimately emerge as 
work akin to that of Erasmus. Macaulay wished to extend liberal opinion 
to India and her educational system, to create a civil service, to establish 
freedom of the press and equality under the law. Many of his far-sighted 
ideas have come to fruition. 


1968. Fraser, G. S. “Macaulay's Style as an Essayist,”” pp. 9-19. ‘‘Macau- 
lay’s style . . . was, of all the great Victorian English styles, the most 
striking and lastingly imitable.” ‘The strength of his style, its confidence, 
comes from the two facts that he accepted unquestioningly the surface 
forward flow of his age, and rejected, just as unquestioningly, its deeper 
undertow.” In our own age, the great public just “beginning to feel en- 
joyment in the things of the aa ’ might do well to turn to ‘‘Macaulay’s 
honest and English rhetoric.” 


1969. Clive, John. ‘‘Macaulay’s Historical Imagination,” pp. 20-28. Like 
Gibbon’s, Macaulay’s writing reveals an affinity between style and sub- 
ject. In the “reiterated sequence of tension and crisis leading to climactic 
resolution,” one is paca: to see “the critical and tense sequence of events 
that found a happy issue in the Glorious Revolution; or, in a larger con- 
text, Macaulay’s general theme of per aspera ad astra.” His method was 
to hurry over the dull and concentrate on the picturesque and dramatic. 
But his knack of making truth read like fiction was dangerous, producing 
an artificial heightening for effect, projecting the historian’s fantasy life, 
and leading to inaccuracies and errors. 
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1970. Wedgwood, C. V. “Macaulay's Lays,” pp. 29-37. The Lays, an 
attempt to reconstruct the lost popular poetry of ancient Rome, are essen- 
tially patriotic ballads designed to tell a story and to appeal to a wide 
popular audience, and should be judged on that basis. “He conceived of 
poetry as he did of history in terms of personality and action.’’ So long as 
there is action and movement, Macaulay is at his best. Some battle pass- 
ages in the Lays have formidable power. The earlier (1824) battle poems 
on Ivry and Naseby are more exciting rant than poetry. 


1971. Thomson, D. Cleghorn. ‘Two Macaulay Letters,” pp. 38-39. Two 
unpublished letters, one to an unnamed recipient, the other dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1850, and addressed to William Empson, of the Edinburgh Review, 
pay tribute to the kindness of Lord Jeffrey and remind us pleasantly of 
“how real was the warmth of the relations between the great historian 
and essayist, and the eminent Scottish literary judge.” [Texts of letters are 


given. } 


1972. Stokes, Eric. ‘Macaulay: The Indian Years, 1834-38,” pp. 41-50. 
For most critics, Macaulay's Indian years seem to have been quite unpro- 
ductive, leaving no lasting impressions. One part of his nature was deeply 
emotional, wa “he sought to contain it by giving his powerful intellect 
a cold, strongly masculine character.” The retreat from society was caused 
by a series of personal catastrophes: Margaret’s marriage in 1832; Han- 
nah’s engagement in 1834; Margaret’s death in 1835. During the emo- 
tional crises of 1835, his life and reason, he said, were saved by literature. 
He returned home in 1838 dedicated to a retiring, scholarly life. He 
became convinced “of the need to keep life under the steady control of 
reason and common sense and to prevent it from falling prey to the 
hallucinations of the imagination.” 


1973. Muir, Kenneth. “Wyatt Poems in a Dublin Manuscript,” pp. 51- 
65. A Ms at Trinity College, Dublin, 5 ng compiled by George 
Blagge (1512-1551), contains 33 poems of Wyatt, many in texts superior 
to those available to Nott, Foxwell, and Muir; two by Surrey; and 70, 
some apparently by Wyatt, written between 1530 and 1550, “which add 
considerably to our knowledge of the poetry of the reign of Henry VIII.” 
[Gives full texts of six poems probably to be ascribed to Wyatt. } 


1974. Wain, John. “An Introduction to Bagehot” (rev.-art., Walter 
Bagehot, St. John Stevas), pp. 66-72. Stevas’s book, a study of Bagehot's 
life and thought, together with a selection from his political writings, 
clears “the way for a revival of interest in Bagehot; it sets the nonlitera 
Bagehot comfortably in the light of day.” ‘So reassured, we can turn b 
to Bagehot’s literary writings.” Bagehot, an “obstinately non-professional 
critic,” may best be compared with Orwell. Sometimes they say almost 
the same thing. “At other times the resemblance is a matter of tempera- 
ment and affinity.” Bagehot’s broad, humane tolerance, a necessity in his 
own time, is more of a necessity in ours. 
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1975. Davies, Hugh Sykes. “Trollope and His Style,” pp. 73-85. Trol- 
lope's style is less simple, easy, and commonplace than is normally sup- 

d, if one sees the familiar repetitions and antitheses as aspects of 
analytical rather than purely narrative technique. Trollope’s cadence de- 

ds on the use of the conjunction to establish an antithesis between two 
very closely related phrases, or there may be a complex double antithesis 
made to balance on the conjunction “but.” This characteristic cadence may 
be linked with a cast of mind, a passion for casuistry, a desire to observe 
the relation between principles and practice. He is perhaps more of an 
artist than people have thought. 


, 11:1, January 1961. 
1976. Jeffares, A. Norman. Editorial, Pp. 7-8. We should not gobble 


the Romantics ‘‘once and for all in adolescence,’ but consider “their 
mockery an indignation, their satire and common sense. Otherwise we are 
in danger of cloying our palates with a stickily sentimental view of them.” 
We should seek out their less hackneyed work. 


1977. Little, Geoffrey. “An Incomplete Wordsworth Essay upon Moral 
Habits,” pp. 9-20. The notebook which contains the first considerable 
fragments of the first book of The Prelude also contains a fragmentary 
essay on morals probably written in December 1798. It attacks the “sys- 
tems” of Godwin and Paley and should probably be linked with the 
Preface to the Lyrical Ballads as showing “the familiar and central belief 
held by Wordsworth, that poetry as a moral force upon our habits touches 
the fountains or archetypes of human life more powerfully than the 
publications of the whole tribe of moral philosophers.” 


1978. Watson, George. ‘The Meaning of ‘Kubla Khan,’” pp. 21-29. 
“*Kubla Khan’ is a poem about poetry, . . . probably the most acute poem 
about poetry in English.” The two parts of the poem relate to Coleridge's 
views of the fancy and the imagination. The sacred river is river of poetry, 
“contained by the Khan’s device as Augustan poems seem to sterilise the 
emotions of man.” Coleridge’s river image is not unusual, as rivers and 
springs of classical mythology are often associated with poetry. The 

osing lines of the poem relate “to a poet in the (Platonic) fury of 
creation.” 


1979. Dobrée, Bonamy. “William Hazlitt, 1778-1830,” pp. 30-37. Haz- 
litt was ‘an awkward customer” whose “capacity for detachment,” per- 
haps “‘a result of lost illusions, a refusal to compromise,” lost him most of 
his friends. But he wrote brilliantly and delightfully on a wide range of 
subjects without pretentiousness, without jargon. He thought and wrote 
well on poetry and prose; “he is full of common sense and citizen-like 
acumen in his essays on public affairs,” “And for those of us who pretend 
to be critics, the chapter ‘On Criticism’ should be a stimulating as well as a 
salutary discipline.” 
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1980. Leech, Clifford. “De Quincey as Literary Critic,” pp. 38-48. Al- 
though De Quincey’s criticism has severe limitations, it nevertheless has 
“a seminal property.”” The essays on ‘‘Rhetoric,” “Style,” “Language,” and 
“The Literature of Power and the Literature of Knowledge,” with all their 
inadequacies and ambiguities, are valuable in that they show that “De 
Quincey can sharpen our sense of the variations in our response to litera- 
ture, and help us too to value at one extreme the exercise of mind-play 
and the manipulation of language for simple pleasure’s sake, while re- 
membering that more important things exist.” 


1981. Carnall, Geoffrey. ‘De Quincey on the Knocking at the Gate,” 
pp- 49-57. There is a striking difference between ‘‘the view of life” De 
Quincey suggested in his essay on Mach. and “that implicit in the play.” 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth cause their own wretchedness, “‘and in spite 
of their dreadful power for evil, they are impotent to break down the 
social order from which they separate themselves.’ In the play there is 
none of “the reflux of the human upon the fiendish,” which De Quincey 
saw in the murders committed by John Williams and which he thought he 
saw in Mach. Furthermore, because De Quincey was concerned with 
actual theatrical effects, his “essay helps us to understand what Macbeth 
really meant to the London theatre-goer of the early nineteenth century.” 


1982. Blackstone, Bernard. ‘Guilt and Retribution in Byron’s Sea Po- 
ems,” pp. 58-69. Byron’s emphasis on the theme of sin and punishment 
links him most decisively with the generation of Blake, Wordsworth, and 
Coleridge. The theme is seen most clearly in The Island and the Haidee 
episode in Don Juan. In The Island Coleridge’s themes are paralleled, 
and the poem is a link between The Ancient Mariner and Don Juan. But 
in The Island “the Fall leads to and not from Eden.” Don Juan displays 
the theme of a progressive Fall. Haidee contains “the vampire touch,” 
and Juan experiences a progressively diminished integrity. 


1983. Matthews, G. M. “Comments on Recent Shelley Studies,” pp. 70- 
75. Readers are unaffected by the critical reappraisal of Shelley initiated 
in the 1930's and still continuing. Most significant criticism of Shelley 
since then has been American and is increasingly expensive and hard to 
get. Furthermore, while much needs to be done with Shelley’s language, 
the textual problem is still serious, as we have unreliable texts of many 
major poems. 


1984. Sharrock, Roger. ‘Keats and the Young Lovers,” pp. 76-86. Keats 
offers much more than “a delightful word-model of certain sensory ex- 
periences.” In his most characteristic works Keats remains “supremely 
the adolescent poet,” as revealed in Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
Lamia, where he captures “love and the lover as he would wish them to 
be,” turning self-indulgence into a discipline. Each of the three poems 
deals with a pair of young lovers in a cold and hostile world and presents 
“the fundamental opposition between romantic love and its enemies.’ 


| 
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“The imaginative intensity of these poems’’ is based on ‘‘the assumption 
that romantic passion is the principal source of moral and spiritual values, 
because it is most productive of moments of finely perceptive sympathy 
when ‘a sort of oneness’ can be expected.” 


1985. Butter, Peter. “Francis Thompson,” pp. 87-94. Thompson’s repu- 
tation, still not established, “has veered between the heights and the 
depths.” Pierre Danchin’s study contains much information but is not 
altogether satisfactory as a work of criticism. J. C. Reid’s book is “the 
best balanced criticism of Thompson that has been written.’ Thompson's 
best work contains ‘insights which make it more valuable than that of 
some more faultless poets.” His writing is frequently bad, but there are 
“moments in which deeply felt spiritual experiences are conveyed in 
strong and precise words.” 


, 11:2, April 1961. 


1986. Garvin, Katharine. “Snakes in the Grass,” pp. 11-27. ‘The tra- 
dition of serpent literature [has been} long and cumulative.” In addi- 
tion to the better-known sources, Culex and Spenser served Milton; ‘and 
Keats drew largely from Milton, and from Culex or Spenser.’ Buried 
deeply “in the universal memory, and thrown up in folklore and myth- 
ology,” demonaic belief constituted a tradition on which both Keats and 
Coleridge relied. As works within this tradition, Christabel and Lamia 
acquire a richness of meaning and depth of human value that they 
lack “when seen . . . as individual flights of the imagination, for oe 
are treasurers of the cave of the unconscious, can unlock its doors, and the 
serpents guarding the golden hoard of poetry are as numerous as those in 
the Book of Kells.” 


1987. Heuston, R. F. V. “The Law Reports as Sources of English 
Prose,”” pp. 28-38. ‘““The purpose of this paper is to provide a brief” an- 
thology of extracts from the Law Reports of England to show the lay 
reader that they contain pena not only interesting in themselves by 
reason of the human conflicts which they illustrate but also in some way 
remarkable as examples of English prose.” Many strikingly well-written 
examples are given of legal prose. 


1988. Trease, Geoffrey. ‘Literature and the Children’s Book,” pp. 39-46. 
In spite of the popular view, children’s authors should be regarded not 
only as educators and entertainers, but also ‘‘as creative artists in a special 
field of literature.” Ordinarily a children’s writer is regarded as a “great 
artist” only if he has already established himself in the adult field. But 
the children’s writer may write good prose and dialogue, depict character, 
atmosphere, and scene, and construct good plots—qualities which, when 
he has them, should entitle the children’s writer to consideration as a 
literary artist. 
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1989. Bottrall, Ronald. “L. H. Myers,” pp. 47-58. Unlike Forster and 
Virginia Woolf, for whom the problem of personality and communication 
is paramount, Myers “‘can accept the facts of personality and communica- 
tion. They are not pe to him. Thus he is free to examine what is 
beyond personal relationships. Myers is more than a humanist; he is a 
philosophical thinker who sees man in the universe. To his searchings 
after truth he brought not only a fine moral sensibility, but also a deep 
religious (though not dogmatic or sectarian) faith and a deep spiritual 


conviction.” 


1990. Goldberg, S. L. “Joyce and the Artist’s Fingernails,” pp. 59-73. 
The God-like artist of A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, “indiffer- 
ent, paring his fingernails,” has been seen as the novelist boasting, ‘‘Look! 
no hands!’ or as an example of “‘super-Flaubertian realism’ or as the artist 
“wielding a ag scalpel.” But each view, although it has something 
to recommend it, — serious artistic limitations. In fact, to explore 
fully such a man as Bloom, “Joyce needed both the resources of a sophisti- 
cated, analytic realism and the deeper, affirmative images of myth.” Joyce's 
concern with “dramatic” art was “‘part of his attempt to come more closely 
and more profoundly to grips with reality.” Ulysses “reflects the obscurity 
of life like a mirror.” 


1991. Brooke-Rose, Christine. “Ezra Pound: Piers Plowman in the 
Modern Waste Land,” pp. 74-88. Pound’s relationship to Eliot is rather 
like that of Langland to Chaucer, the Cantos and Piers Plowman yieldin 
their secrets “‘only to those who are prepared to wrestle with them.” “Both 
Langland and Pound are fundamentally moralists, both intransigent and 
idealistic.” In the Cantos and Piers Plowman the “inner poetic method” 
gives “the real clue to the overall meaning.” In various ways, both poems 
share “the echoing orchestration,” the ideogrammatic method, the voyage 
of discovery, the metamorphoses. 


1992. Green, Peter. “Du Cété de Chez Waugh,” pp. 89-100. A Hand- 
ful of Dust, Waugh’s “first serious novel,” cannot be evaluated without 
knowledge of the author’s standpoint—not what Waugh is attacking, but 
why. “Conservative Jacobitism,” typical of most satirists, “finds its naked 
apotheosis” in Waugh. “The theme of A Handful of Dust is the ultimate 
destruction of this [aesthetically satisfying] way of life and the romantic 
vision lying behind it.” “It exposes Mr. Waugh at his most sensitive 
int—the curious intersection of his religious belief and his Gothic nos- 
talgia.” He satirizes a valueless urban jungle from which he himself has 
been preserved by his Catholicism. The novel may be taken “as an ex- 

tended illustration of The Waste Land in fictional terms.” 
—C. G. Thayer 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XI:44, November 1960. 


1993. Ladd, C. A. “The ‘Rubens’ Manuscript and Archbishop Aelfric’s 
Vocabulary,” pp. 353-364. References in Bosworth-Toller’s Anglo-Saxon 


— 
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Dictionary are ordinarily not to the familiar Glossary of Aelfric, but to the 
so-called Archbishop Aelfric’s Vocabulary, “a source of never-ending 
confusion since William Somner first printed it at Oxford in 1659 as an 
appendix to his Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum.” [The article 
gives a detailed history of the text used by Somner, a conflation by Francis 
Junius of an incomplete alphabetical glossary and a class-glossary. } 


1994. Carey, John. ‘The Poems of Nicholas Hare,” pp. 365-383. Per- 
haps most noteworthy for their representative quality, Hare’s poems “‘dem- 
onstrate particularly well what was a, an and fashionable among the 
young men of the Inns-of-Court in the first ten years of the seventeenth 
century.”” [The article includes a short biography and prints eight of the 
nine Ms poems to be attributed to Hare (1582-1622).} 


1995. Steadman, John M. “The ‘Tree of Life’ Symbolism in Paradise 
Regain'd,” pp. 384-391. Reuchlin’s application of Genesis III, 22 “to 
the Messiah may have contributed to Milton’s picture of Christ’s banquet 
on ‘Fruits fetcht from the tree of life,’ ”’ whose primary significance rests 
mainly “on conventional Renaissance interpretations of the arbor vitae.” 
Skilfully exploiting exegetical traditions, Milton ends Paradise Regained 
“with a detail closely associated not only with eternal life and the merited 
reward of obedience, but also with Paradise itself and the Messianic mis- 
sion of redemption.’” The complex symbolism of “Fruits fetcht from the 
tree of life” informs this episode. 


1996. Landon, Carol. ‘Wordsworth, Coleridge, and the Morning Post: 
An Early Version of “The Seven Sisters,’ ” Pp: 392-402. “The Seven Sis- 
ters,” included in Wordsworth’s Poems in Two Volumes (1807), first 
appeared in the Morning Post on October 14, 1800, under the title ‘“The 
Solitude of Binnorie, or the Seven Daughters of Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell,” prefixed by a headnote acknowledging that the meter derives from 
Mrs. Robinson’s “The Haunted Beach” and mentioning the names Sappho 
(Mrs. Robinson) and Alcaeus (apparently Coleridge, who had published 
revisions of several early Wordsworth poems in the Post). The poem tells 
us a little about the feiendahip between Coleridge and Mrs. Robinson 
and suggests another episode in the friendship between Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 


1997. Gottfried, Leon A. ‘Matthew Arnold’s “The Strayed Reveller,’ 
pp. 403-409. Arnold felt that modern man can find his salvation (whole- 
ness and harmony) “only through the agency of poetry.” He wished “to 
poy the dialect of the tribe” and to be ‘‘a reformer in poetical matters.” 

e Reveller of the poem is like Arnold’s conception of Keats, passion- 
ately desiring “movement and fulness” but knowing that something else is 
needed also if the ecstatic vision of the Circean potation is to reach frui- 
tion, “if the bard is to become ‘wise’ rather than ‘strayed.’”” Arnold “has 
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created in “The Strayed Reveller’ not only a dramatic representation of 
certain romantic attitudes toward art and the self, but also has implied in 
the structure and diction of the poem a subtle allegorical critique of 
them.” 


1998. Drew, Philip. “Edward Daunce and The Unfortunate Traveller,” 
pp. 410-412. Edward Daunce’s A Briefe Discourse of the Spanish State 
(1590) is probably a source for various accounts of murder, rape, and 
torture in Nashe’s The Unfortunate Traveller. Nashe’s representation of 
Italy draws not only on Italy’s Elizabethan reputation but on “‘the distorted 
accounts of Spanish life which were current in works of propaganda such 
as A Briefe Discourse.” 


1999. Ricks, Christopher. “Notes on Swift and Johnson,” pp. 412-413. 
Swift’s verse “In all distresses of our friends” is not actually a loose 
translation of the maxim by La Rochefoucauld, but a “literary reminis- 
cence” of a song by George Granville (from The History of Adolphus, 
1691). Of the five examples of the forceful verb “crowd” in The Vanity 
of Human Wishes, one is borrowed from Swift’s ‘To Doctor Delany.” 


, XII:45, February 1961. 


2000. Fox, Robert C. ‘Temperance and the Seven Deadly Sins in The 
Faerie Queene, Book II,” pp. 1-6. Following John Holloway’s thesis that 
“the system of the Seven Deadly Sins provides a basic structure for the 
second book of The Faerie Queene” (RES. n.s., III, 1952, 13-18) one 
sees that Excess, rather than the passive and inert Tantalus, is the active 
embodiment of Gluttony. “She is the temptress to gluttonous excess and 
the complement of the lustful Acrasia,”"—both vanquished by Temperance 
(Sir Guyon). Gluttony and Lust are the carnal sins, balanced off against 
the spiritual sins culminating in Pride. “What the pagan moralists arrived 
at by analysing the nature of temperance corresponds to what the Fathers 
and Scholastics deduced by siealdbelae the origins of sin. Guyon’s adven- 
tures and his final triumph dramatically illustrate the harmony between 
classical and Christian ethical thought.” 


2001. Harlow, C. G. “Thomas Nashe, Robert Cotton the ——— 
and The Terrors of the Night,” pp. 7-23. The Terrors of the Night 
(1594) provides a clue to one of the circles of society in which Nashe 
moved between 1592 and 1594. It is probable that Nashe wrote part of 
The Terrors of the Night at Conington, where he was a guest of the 
antiquary Robert Cotton in February 1593. The work might have been 
inspired by Robert Cotton’s melancholy, the mysterious death of his father 
Thomas Cotton, and “speculations about the malevolent powers of witches, 
which had been aroused by the Warboys affair.” The publication in 1594 
may have been occasioned by interest in such matters created by the mys- 
terious death of the Earl of Derby, attributed in some quarters to witch- 


craft. 
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2002. Brown, David B. “John Tillotson’s Revisions and Dryden's “Talent 
for English Prose,’ ’’ pp. 24-39. Archbishop Tillotson’s influence on Dry- 
den’s prose, alluded to by Congreve in his dedication of The Dramatick 
Works of John Dryden (1717), did not, as Nichol Smith suggested, in- 
volve the ending of sentences with prepositions, since Tillotson clearly did 
not regard this parctice as a fault, even when he revised his sermons. 
Rather, Dryden was influenced by the fact that Tillotson’s prose was 
“equable, courteous, unaffected, confident,” qualities lacking in the early 
Dryden; and by his recognition in Tillotson of the fact that good prose 
was never negligent—it must be carefully managed. 


2003. Matthews, G. M. “Shelley and Jane Williams,’ pp. 40-48. The 
“Lines written in the Bay of Lerici,” with the ‘Fragment: to the Moon” 
were probably composed around June 22-23, 1822, and, through their 
apparent reference to Shelley’s love-affair with Jane Williams, are to be 
associated with “The Triumph of Life,” in the loose sheets of which the 
Ms occurs. [The “Lines” and the ‘Fragment’ are reprinted with the 
variants from Garnett’s Macmillan’s Magazine and Relics of Shelley texts. } 
Shelley’s interlineations in ‘The Triumph of Life” draft, constituting a 
private gloss on the poem, establish the fact of a passionate and emotion- 
ally catastrophic love affair, with the poem a the affair apparently 
developing concurrently. 


2004. Schmitter, Dean Morgan, and Pierre Legouis. ‘The Cartography 
of ‘The Definition of Love,” pp. 49-54. [Schmitter argues that] the 
imagery of the closing stanzas is terrestrial rather than celestial, the fig- 
ures being drawn from a map made from a planispheric representation of 
the earth. The ‘‘oblique’”’ lines are the meridians and the parallel ones, 
the lines of latitude—parallel, infinite, and circular. [Legouis accepts some 
of Schmitter’s points but demonstrates that} (1) the argument works both 
ways and (2) a celestial figure may still be involved. 


2005. Shaver, Chester L. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Vaudracour and Wilkinson’s 
‘The Wanderer,” pp. 55-57. The subject of Vaudracour’s ultimate in- 
sanity probably derives from the story of a chevalier near Blois and a 
young bourgeoise. The incident is mentioned but not described in Joshua 
Lucock Wilkinson’s The Wanderer (1795), and Wilkinson may have 
heard about it from Wordsworth, with whom he appears to have been 


well acquainted. 
—C. G. Thayer 


REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXIII:3, 
July-September 1959. 


2006. Parreaux, André. “Beckford en Italie: Réve et Voyage au XVIIIe 
siécle,” pp. 321-347. The first version of Beckford’s little-known souve- 
nits of his trip to Italy, Dreams, was destroyed in 1783 at the instance of 
his family. Th 


e second version, which contains many more deletions than 
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additions, was published in 1834 under the title Italy; with Sketches of 
Spain and Portugal. Beckford is a man who travels in order to dream. 

e Italy he presents is far more interesting than the one of his predeces- 
sors or contemporaries. He is a direct precursor of Stendhal, Gérard de 
Nerval, and of all the great romantic travelers. (In French) 


2007. Pichois, Claude. ‘‘Préromantiques, Rousseauistes et Shakespeariens 
(1770-1778),” pp. 348-355. There is a connection between the Voltaire- 
Rousseau controversy and Voltaire’s pret after 1760, toward Shake- 
speare, even though he had been one of the first to introduce Shakespeare 
to the French. At the end of Louis XVI's reign and during the years pre- 
ceding the Revolution, Shakespeare’s principal adherents—Le Tourneur, 
Sébastian Mercier, Ducis—were both friends or admirers of Rousseau, 
who also admired Shakespeare, and adversaries of Voltaire. Thus the 
quarrel between the two men can be fully understood only when seen 
against the background of European preromanticism. (In French) 


2008. Michelson, Peter. ‘“Thomas de Quincey und die Kantische Philoso- 
phie,” pp. 356-375. De Quincey’s work on Kant finds its literary expres- 
- sion in several translations of the minor writings of Kant. In spite of 
many intimations and remarks, De Quincey gives only one coherent pre- 
sentation of some of the aspects of Kant’s philosophy, namely in Tait’ 
Magazine of June 1836. A closer examination of this article shows a not 
very profound but, on the whole, correct appreciation of Kant’s transcen- 
dentalism. It is, however, very subjectively colored by the characteristic 
stamp of the opium eater. He could grant the philosopher only a logical- 
technical worth. His opposition to Kant’s moral and religious philosophy 
is emphatic and unrealistic, and his ‘pathos’ does not even stop short of 
personal invective. (In German) 


2009. Shaw, Marjorie. ‘Henry Colburn et la Littérature Francaise,” pp. 
414-419. Henry Colburn, the English publisher, was often accused of 
resorting to rather unscrupulous methods of publicity, of “puffing” books 

ublished by his own press in periodicals which he edited. On the other 
weer Colburn is of interest to specialists in French literature because of 
the considerable number of French works which he published in the ori- 
ginal or in English translation from 1812 to 1849, including those of 
Benjamin Constant, Mme. de Staél, Chateaubriand, and Stendhal. [In an 
fs ag the author lists the works of Chateaubriand published by 
Colburn from 1811 to 1848.] (In French) 


, XXXIII:4, October-December 1959. 


2010. Guyard, M.-F. ‘De Patmore 4 Claudel. Histoire et nature d’une 
influence,” pp. 500-517. Claudel discovered Coventry Patmore’s Unknown 
Eros as early as 1900. His translations of the most important poems of 
this collection and his efforts to introduce Patmore to the readers of the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise and to Catholic circles reveal his gratitude to a 
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who suggested to him, in addition to models of Christian odes, three 
themes: the idea of a finite world as opposed to the frightful ‘Infinite’ 
of the 19th century, the amorous dialogue between the soul and its God, 
and finally the = of the sacrament of marriage. It is possible to 
follow, in Claudel’s Cing Grandes Odes and Cantate a trois Voix, the 
development of these themes and to appreciate the extent of the influence 
exercised by a minor poet on a great poet, at the very moment when this 
influence was decisive. (In French) 


2011. Souffrin, Eileen. ‘‘La rencontre de Wilde et de Mallarmé,” pp. 
529-535. Contrary to the belief of one of Wilde’s recent biographers, 
that Wilde had met Mallarmé in 1883, two unpublished letters of the 
former to the latter prove that this meeting did not take place until Febru- 
are 1891. If no real friendship ever existed between them, it is perhaps 
because of Whistler’s unfriendly attitude toward Wilde, an attitude which 
Whistler did not conceal, as his correspondence shows. A letter which 
Mallarmé wrote to Wilde in December 1891 D gars that he understood 
Wilde’s originality. But this letter is the only evidence of Mallarmé’s 
interest in Wilde. (In French) 

— Jules C. Alciatore 


SCIENCE, CXXX:3460, April 21, 1961. 


2012. Eiseley, Loren C. ‘‘Francis Bacon as Educator,” pp. 1197-1201. 
Francis Bacon was not a scientist; he was an educator living in a difficult 
age. He made no scientific discoveries, for, as he wrote, in the beginning 
there can be only light. He knew that his inductive method was imperfect, 
but he also knew that it would come to be perfected. He underestimated 
genius, but in so doing showed faith in the common man. Alone against 
great handicaps, he consistently worked for the triumph of the inductive 
method. If we fail to understand his vision, we show that we do not 
appreciate our own potentialities. 


2013. Force, Roland W., and Marganne Force. “Keys to Cultural Under- 
standing,” pp. 1202-1206. Detailed examination of the figures of speech 
devised by Palau Islanders to increase the range of their small vocabulary 
shows that figures of speech often express habits of perception and con- 
ceptualization which vary from culture to culture. 

— Randolph Hudson 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, XI:1, February 1961. 


2014. Marder, Louis. ‘Shakespeare in America—1785-1964,” p. 2. “The 
veneration of Shakespeare has a long history in America,” dating from 
the 18th century and marked by numerous societies and jubilee celebrations. 


2015. McAleer, John J. “Edmond Malone—Shakespeare’s Legal Guardi- 
an,” p. 4. Judicially trained and early recognized by Steevens as his peer 
in Shakespearean matters, Malone first rescued the plays from corruptions 
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by basing his edition on early texts. The edition offended Steevens and 
was attacked by Ritson, whom Malone rebuffed with logic. While his 
later work on forgery-detecting, his aiding of Boswell and Reynolds with 
their Johnson and Discourses respectively, and his editing of Dryden are 
noteworthy, his significance lies in his textual studies and his generous 
donation of Shakespeare items. 


, X1:2, April 1961. 
2016. Marder, Louis. “On Shakespearean Scholars and Scholarship,” p 
10. The breadth and fragmentation of the field of Shakespeare studies 
today have led to a high percentage of worthless commentary which 
obscures rather than elucidates. Comments critical of such tendencies date 
back as far as Warburton, Dr. Johnson, and Steevens in the 18th century 
and continue in Hazlitt, Halliwell-Phillipps, and others since then. 


2017. Hopkins, Vivian C. “The Baconian Theory: An Encharited Wood,” 
p- 13. Delia Bacon, a talented transcendentalist whose theories were cham- 
pioned by Emerson, Hawthorne, Elizabeth Peabody, and others, originated 
the Baconian theory of Shakespearean authorship, providing the major 
grounds for later advocates (Shakespeare’s lack of education, his unpre- 
served Mss, and the effects of Elizabethan censorship on pseudonyms) and 
suggesting such approaches as those of cryptography, parallel passages, 
and archaeology. Her superiority to later advocates lies in her “‘sensitivity 
to literary values” and her ‘‘grasp of the meaning of history.” 


2018. Steensma, Robert C. “Shakespeare and History: A Bibliography,” 
p. 14. 


2019. McAleer, John J. “Richard Grant White—Star-Crossed Shakespear- 
ean,” p. 15. Stubborn, scornful of commentaries, and opinionated, White 
nevertheless achieved common-sense insights into Shakespeare superior to 
those of his predecessors and contemporaries. Many of his interpretations 
were subsequently supported by modern scholarship. 


, X1:3, May 1961. 


2020. Marder, Louis. “On Scholars and Scholarship—lII,” 
p. 11. Current Shakespearean scholarship on trivia is largely useless, and 
such approaches as the mythic and the psychoanalytic “leave much to be 


desired. 
2021. Marder, Louis. “Shakespearean Biography: A Bibliography,” p. 20. 


2022. McAleer, John J. “Edward Dowden—His Mind and Art,” p. 22. 
Though his textual criticism is also significant, Dowden’s thesis that 
Shakespeare's plays reflect his life and personality dominates most of his 
writing. His conviction as to Shakespeare's “ability to see all sides” prob- 


— 
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ably influenced his own refusal to espouse Irish nationalism in later years, 
for which Yeats attacked him. 
— William O. Harris 


STUDIES ON THE LEFT, 1:4, 1961. 


2023. Burgum, Edwin Berry. ‘Marxism, Psychoanalysis and Artistic 
Creativity” (rev.-art., The Collective Dream in Art, Walter Abell), pp. 
114-119. Because Abell died before he completed his theory and because it 
is basically Marxist, Abell’s four-year-old volume has been neglected in his 
own country of America. Yet this theory of aesthetics is important because 
(1) since it is Marxist, it shows art as a function of a society, and (2) since 
it rejects the notion of mechanical art and incorporates Freud and Jung, 
it describes art as “the collective dreams of mankind.” The weakness is 
that for Abell the artistic process is primarily unconscious, paralleled by an 
unconscious audience reception, and the conscious is neglected. 

— Arthur F. Kinney 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXVII:2, 
June 1961. 


2024. Boswell, George W. “Folk Music and the Musician,” pp. 32-35. 
[This article offers a definition and a discussion of folk music and its 
relation to other areas of folklore and musicology. Journals and repre- 
sentative published source materials are commented upon. 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XV:3, Spring 1961. 


2025. Wilson, John Harold. ‘‘Theatre Notes from the Newdigate News- 
letters,” pp. 79-84. In the Folger Shakespeare Library there is a collec- 
tion of 3,950 triweekly newsletters from various London correspondents 
to Sir Richard Newdigate and his successor at Arbury, Warwickshire, from 
1674 through 1715. A few items—about 50, here reprinted—deal with 
the theater and drama of the period. 


2026. Arnott, Peter D. ‘The Origins of Medieval Theatre in the Round,” 
pp. 84-87. A study of historical antecedents in Chaucer, Holinshed, and 
others supplements Richard Southern’s reconstruction (in The Medieval 
Theatre in the Round, 1957) of the setting of The Castle of Perseverance. 
This study shows a development from the tournament to the so-called 
ae Arthur's Round Table” form of theatrical presentation that may 
have brought about more pageantry and spectacle in 15th-century and later 
tournaments. ‘We may trace here one of the many half-concealed links 
between Rome and the Middle Ages.” 


2027. Avery, Emmett L. ‘Review of The Theatre of the London Fairs in 
the 18th Century, by Sybil Rosenfeld,” pp. 92-94. A list of items here 
supplements, “in the interest of completeness,” an able and “relatively 
complete account of the dramatic offerings at the fairs.” 
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2028. Stratman, Carl J. “Unrecorded Editions of Addison’s Cato, Pub- 
lished Before 1756,” p. 102. [Eleven editions are listed. ] 
— Myron Matlaw 


THEATRE SURVEY, II, 1961. 


2029. Sheldon, Esther K. ‘Thomas Sheridan: Gentleman or Actor?” pp. 
3-14. The Kelly riot (1747) at the Smock-Alley Theater was followed fy 
a “paper war’ that kept Dublin in an uproar for six weeks. Thomas 
Sheridan, the successful actor-manager, was acquitted of assaulting the 
drunken, insulting Kelly, but the issues of the rights of a theater-manager 
and, more important, the social status of an actor, were the most engross- 
ing to the public. The old view had been that a gentleman lost all claim 
to that title when he stepped on the stage. Sheridan’s behavior and counter 
argument that “‘tho’ the Profession of an Actor, does not entitle a Man 
to the Name of a Gentleman, yet neither can it take it from him if he 
had it before,” helped to clarify and raise the position of the 18th-century 
gentleman-turned-player. 


2030. Weiner, Albert B. ‘‘Elizabethan Interior and Aloft Scenes: A Spec- 
ulative Essay,” pp. 15-34. The discovery space on Elizabethan stages—the 
 sometimes-curtained area in which interior and aloft scenes were plore 
could hardly have been an inner stage. Perhaps it consisted of a bg 
form, hinged with two legs; when not in use, this platform could be 
raised and folded (collapsed) flush against the tiring house wall immedi- 
ately below the gallery. Easy to manipulate during a performance, such 
a platform could have represented a pavilion, balcony, “‘vault’’ (i.e., roof 
or room), tent, scaffold, or wall. Such a platform, thus used, would 
explain many stage directions and comments made in Elizabethan plays. 
{Four illustrative sketches. } 


2031. Goldstein, Malcolm. “The New Playwrights: Theatrical Insurgency 
in Pre-Depression America,” pp. 35-53. The Playwrights’ Theatre (1927- 
9) was a non-profit company consisting of its founders—Michael Gold, 
Em Jo Basshe, John Howard Lawson, John Dos Passos, and Francis 
Edwards Faragoh—and financed by Otto H. Kahn. Its record, despite 
consistent “‘acid notices and early failures,” merits attention. The first 
American professional theater committed to political extremism, it was also 
the first to come under Communist domination. Its works, ‘among the 
most boisterous and futile ever witnessed in the smaller playhouses of 
New York,” were influenced by the new Russian stagecraft and enriched 
by borrowings from American vaudeville, musical comedy, and Negro 
ministrelsy. 


2032. Allen, Ralph G. “‘The Wonders of Derbyshire: A Spectacular 
Eighteenth-Century Travelogue,” pp. 54-66. The scene designs of 
Philip James de Loutherbourg, of great importance in English theater 
history, evidence the beginnings of pictorial realism in the theater. An 


| 

| 
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example of his work was the costly and complicated Derbyshire scenery 
in the harlequinade The Wonders of Derbyshire (1779), an afterpiece 
that was one of de Loutherbourg’s most spectacularly designed extrava- 
ganzas and, therefore, a popular Drury Lane attraction for many years. 
— Myron Matlaw 


TODAY’S JAPAN: ORIENT/WEST, V:3, March-April 1960. 


2033. Saito, Takeshi. “A Blunden Bibliography,” pp. 63-68. [A compila- 
tion of the published writings of Edmund Blunden: (1) poems, (2) 
prose works, and (3) works translated or edited. 


, V:6, June 1960. 


2034. White, William. ‘‘Suicide and the Poet: A. E. Housman,” pp. 41- 
46. Housman’s preoccupation with violent death may seem strange 
because of his outwardly uneventful life. A marginal note in Housman’s 
handwriting found among his 0 suggests that the poet did not dare 
to be intimate with any man though he wished to very much, and that 
he consequently identified himself with the failures and miseries of 
young men who love, suffer, and die. 


2035. Frost, O. W. “Lafcadio Hearn’s Enchantment and Disenchantment 
with Religion,” pp. 59-61. Hearn’s distrust of the Roman Catholicism of 
his youth contrasts sharply with his enthusiasm for Shintoism and 
Buddhism in Japan. Even so, he himself could never believe in any kind 
of supernaturalism: no religion could solve the enigma of life. 


, V:12, December 1960. 


2036. Mordell, Albert. “Frank T. Bullen and Herman Melville,” pp. 
77-83. Bullen, author of The Cruise of the Cachalot (1898), a notable 
story of a South Sea whaler, criticizes Moby Dick covertly while seeming 
to pretend ignorance of it. In his preface Bullen declares that his novel 
is free from ‘‘padding.” In nm om XVII, he calls vilifiers of mission- 
aries ‘unmitigated scoundrels.” That Bullen knew about Moby Dick is 
proved by the published testimony of his friend John St. Loe Strachey. 


, VI:3, March 1961. 


2037. Miner,Earl. ‘Views of Japanese and American Literature,” pp. 37- 
48. Religious, philiosophical, and literary backgrounds of the two litera- 
tures largely explain that Japanese writings tend to create experience while 
American works comment on experience, that the one explores attitudes, 
the other ideas. In the one the tone predominates, in the other the 
theme. Japanese literature is aesthetic, American intellectual. 


2038. Mordell, Albert. ‘“‘Lafcadio Hearn and Dr. Rudolph Matas,” pp. 
61-68. The recently published biography of Dr. Rudolph Matas presents 
a picture of Hearn’s personality that is ridiculous and irresponsible. The 
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biographers, Dr. Isidore Cohn and Hermann Deutsch, used not only 
judgments given by Dr. Matas and information found in the 22 letters 
that Hearn wrote to Matas during the four years of their friendship, but 
also, unfortunately, fictitious stories of immoral behavior. 


, VI:5, May 1961. 


2039. White, William. “Housman’s Cambridge Inaugural Lecture,” pp. 
91-94. Housman’s Inaugural Lecture, delivered at Cambridge in 1911, 
has survived only in three fragments, one in a memoir by his brother, 
one in Housman’s Name and Nature of Poetry, and a last in his introduc- 
tion to his second edition of Juvenal. It is to be hoped that the entire text 
of the lecture might be published if it still exists in Ms. 

— O. W. Frost 


Issue V:8, August 1960 of Today's Japan was reported on in the 
December 1960 AES. 


TIME AND TIDE, XLII:4, January 27, 1961. 


2040. Deakin, Nicholas. ‘An appraisal of William Cooper: In Search 
of Banality” (rev.-art., Scenes from Married Life and Scenes from 
Provinvial Life), pp. 140-141. Unlike C. P. Snow, with whom he is often 
compared, Cooper is a satirist; his method is to present banal actions in 
in banal terms. 


2041. Mosley, Nicholas. ‘Characters on the Couch” (rev.-art., Love and 
Death in the American Novel, Leslie Fiedler) pp. 143-144. Fiedler's 
book does little to elucidate American literature. “It goes backwards and 
forwards in time, comparing, suggesting, disclaiming. It has no form, no 
development, and only one or two definitions.” 


, XLII:7, February 17, 1961. 


2042. Williams, Raymond. “The variety of D. H. Lawrence’’ (rev.-art., 
Phoenix), pp. 251-252. Lawrence is commonly thought of as a man “with 
a one-track mind,” a prophet, or a martyr; but his real importance was as 
a writer of unusual range and variety. Phoenix shows this; it is the best 
place to start from. 


, XLII:11, March 16, 1961. 


2043. Tanner, Tony. ‘‘An introduction to the Modern World” (rev.-att., 
Leaves of Grass, Walt Whitman), pp. 430-431. Whitman introduced the 
whole range of the modern world into art. The story of his influence 
his still to be told, particularly of his influence on British writers. 


, XLII:12, March 23, 1961. 


2044. Kolve, Del. “James Purdy: An Assessment” (rev.-art., The 
Nephew and Colour of Darkness), pp. 476-477. Purdy’s first two novels, 
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though rich in texture, were also parables on innocence and experience. 
The Nephew amalgamates their respective fantastic and realistic worlds, 
and moves from “parabolic statement of ordinary life, to a statement direct 
yet mysterious.” 


, XLII:14, April 6, 1961. 


2045. Fruchter, Norman. “In Defence of Henry Miller,” pp. 572-573. 
Though Henry Miller’s work falls outside the dominant literary tradition, 
it is yet a part of our literature; to deny it a place is to distort the critical 
function. Miller’s special claim to attention are his technical facility, his 
his honesty, and, most vital, his imaginative power. 


, XLII:18, May 4, 1961. 


2046. Edwards, John. “Arthur Miller: An Appraisal” (rev.-art., The 
Misfits, Arthur Miller), pp. 740-741. Miller's dramatic misfits ‘have 
never belonged to the neurotic, private world of many recent American 
plays: he has always tried with varying success to portray his characters 
against a wider reference than themselves. . . . If Miller runs the risk of 
over-fashioning his formula and undernourishing his material, this is not 
to decry the {tragedy-seeking} aims he has _ set himself. A Miller play 
stands out from its contemporaries for its craftsmanship, seriousness and 


— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


TRACE, No. 41, April- June 1961. 


2047. Lund, Mary Graham. ‘From the Jungle Floor,” pp. 65-69. Strange 
Species, a long novel written by James Franklin Lewis while still a young 
man, is, in spite of a fantastic plot, not a romantic novel. The novel is in 
the spirit of classicism, inquiring but not escaping, and it asks the “poet's 
question: “What is the meaning of life?” 


2048. Spingarn, Lawrence. “The Plight of the Educated Reader,” pp. 82- 
85. The leveling influence of democracy has destroyed the idea and 
existence of a cultural elite which made good literature possible and 
provided a market and a use for it. 


2049. Roberts, T. J. ‘True Story of a Little Magazine’s Birth, Life & 
Death,” pp. 89-96. [The failure of The Graduate Student of English to 
survive pressures and indifference in the academic world is recounted by a 
former editor. } 


2050.. Tremble, Stella Craft. “Literature is Seasoned with Herbs,” pp. 
128-132. Traditions and beliefs connected with the effects of herbs are 
sprinkled through literature. 


Donna Gerstenberger 
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TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, V:3, March 1961. 


2051. Clurman, Harold. “Notes for a Production of Heartbreak House,” 
pp. 58-67. [Clurman’s working notes as director of Shaw's play in its 
1959-1960 revival on Broadway are published here. } 


2052. Carnovsky, Morris. ‘Design for Acting: The Quest of Technique,” 
pp. 68-85. per may reveal itself in apparent details of walking or 
speech, but probably these details are only signs of “an inner life and 
energy.” Carnovsky’s experiences with actors of the 20’s, with the Theatre 
Guild, with the Group Theatre and his study of Stanislavsky’s My Life in 
Art and other works resulted in a theory of technique in terms of the 
Self, the Object, and the Action. Action may be thought of as “‘an expres- 
sion of the exergy which is set up between the Self and the Object.” 


2053. Gorelik, Mordecai. ‘The Factor of Design,” pp. 85-94. With the 
advent of naturalism in the theater, setting became essential as an “‘environ- 
mental explanation of human behavior,” though it has come to be symbolic, 
“a kind of stripped down kind [sic} of naturalism that tries to give the 
essence of an environment.” What is required in setting is a “metaphor 
that would pinpoint the quality of the setting,” a metaphor that is dynamic 
and appropriate. 


2054. Selden, Samuel. ‘The Factor of Direction,” pp. 94-105. The devel- 
opment of the director as a craftsman is of recent origin, contributed to 
in part by the rise of the “so-called ‘free’ theatres of Germany, France, and 
Russia,” and by the invention of the incandescent lamp. The tendency of 
actors to become interested in problems of psychological expression also 
contributed to the need of an objective coordinator. The director's respon- 
sibilities are related to playwright, actors, and audience; to each of these 
he has duties, which he must perform professionally and in anonymity. 


2055. Ribner, Irving. ‘Webster's Italian Tragedies,” pp. 106-118. The 
general mediocrity of Webster's career is interrupted by two powerful 
tragedies, The White Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, that o— “a 
seach for moral order in the uncertain and chaotic world of Jacobean 
skepticism.” The White Devil presents the “deception of appearances . . . 
the shallowness of the conventional moral order.” The Duchess of Malfi 
goes beyond the presentation of evil to show “the possibility of a moral 
order.” The play is closely unified, with “mood, action, characterization, 
and poetry” designed to show “the effect on the debased world of . .’. 
the spirit’s triumph in spite of the body’s destruction.” ; 


2056. Blau, Herbert. “The Popular, the Absurd, and the Entente 
Cordiale,” pp. 119-151. [The American director describes in considerable 
detail the current state of the theater in Berlin, the Rhine valley, and 


Paris. } 


| 
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2057. Mullin, Dan W. “Acting is Reacting,” pp. 152-159. Lee 
Strasburg’s definition of acting as “responding to imaginary stimuli” 
provides a better guide for beginning actors than ‘“The Method” theory 
of “Memory of Emotion.” ‘The Method” of remembering and recreating 
in the mind the physical circumstances surrounding a deeply felt emotion 
may be pyschologically invalid, pe is rarely used by actors, and 
would not provide for playing the roles of great villains, or of dying. 
Probably ‘“The Method” does not even describe Stanislavsky’s own 
practices. 
‘LR — Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, VI:4, January 1961. 


2058. Winters, Yvor. “The Poetry of J. V. Cunningham,” pp. 159-171. 
Although Cunningham's poetry is excellent, his commentary on it in The 
Quest of the Opal is vulnerable in a number of ways: in its views on 
romanticism; in its tendency to read the original experience back into the 
poem; in its doctrine of Haecceity (which luckily affects only a few of 
Cunningham's gigi in its notion of the cleansing power of hatred; etc. 
Examination of a number of poems shows a growth in control of wit, 
plausibility, language, sensory detail, and idea. 


2059. Sidney, George. “‘An addition to the Faulkner Canon: the Holly- 
wood Writings,” pp. 172-174. [Lists work done by Faulkner (or for 
which he received screen credit) for various film studios in Hollywood, as 
well as motion pictures based on his works. } | 


2060. Southam, B. C. “Yeats: Life and the Creator in ‘The Long-Legged 
Fly,” pp. 175-179. The three situations in “The Long-Legged Fly” are 
similar. In each a speaker calls for silence so that the central figure may 
remain undisturbed. The central figures are: first, a man of action, a 
Caesar, who makes artistic creation possible by excluding barbarism; next, 
a victim of circumstances, Helen, upon whom hinges the fate of history 
or of literature, and whose story is necessary to art; finally, the artist, 
Michaelangelo, whose achievement exerts a spiritually and morally uplift- 
ing force. Each is the long-legged fly, a delicate being alone with himself 
in a conjunction of silence and solitude which only the gifted can enjoy 
and exploit. | 


2061. Atkinson, Ann. “David Gascoyne: a Check-list,” pp. 180-192. 
[Covers books and articles by Gascoyne, anthologies containing poems by 
him, and some articles on him and his work.} 


2062. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 193-216. [An annotated bibliography 
— Sidney Warhaft 


of periodical literature on modern writers. } 
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UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, XXVII:3, March 1961.. 


2063. Klotz, Marvin. ‘Stephen Crane: Tragedian or Comedian,” pp. 170- 
174. Recent critics have mistakenly turned Crane’s imagery and metaphor 
into symbolism, particularly in “The Blue Hotel,” which is more probably 
a deliberately humorous burlesque of literary naturalism. 


2064. Dembo, L. S. “Hart Crane’s Early Poetry,” pp. 181-187. In his 
poy before 1923 Crane examines the role of the poet in a hostile world; 

e is especially preoccupied with the poet’s ineffectual communication and 
the world’s contemptible failure to understand — an attitude not resolved 
until ‘‘Faustus and Helen.” 


2065. Boewe, Charles. ‘Myth and Literary Studies,” pp. 191-196. The 
definition of an image as “an inner visualization of a scene not literally 
present’ is most useful in trying to understand an earlier society through 
its historical record — other definitions are useful in their own sphere. 
Unlike the image, the symbol —a concrete, “emotionally charged sign 
for an abstraction” — always contains analogy. Unlike the symbol, myth 
is narrative which explains man’s relation to his world and destiny. A 
_ symbol conditions response, a myth patterns action. 


2066. Austin, Allen. ‘The Problem of Poetry and Belief,” pp. 197-202. 
The poet is a perceiver, not an original thinker; the use of art is pleasure, 
not instruction. Yet the nature of literary art is to be meaningful and to il- 
luminate human experience. Thus, if the meaning distorts experience, the 
m is weakened. The poet's ‘‘firm grasp of human experience” (Eliot) 
is the ultimate criterion of literary value. The human experience “‘is repre- 
sented through an action which implies a generalized meaning, and the 
critic, regardless of his doctrines, should disinterestedly judge the value 
of the representation, which is partially dependent on the value of mean- 
ing.” 
2067. MacDonald, Alastair A. ‘‘Class Consciousness in E. M. Forster,” 
pp- 235-240. By limiting himself to and favoring the upper-middleclass 
English society, Forster fails to attain universal significance. The other 
world — that of “simpler humanity” — is presented only as the ‘“‘disturb- 
ing deeps beyond the more comfortable and facile preoccupations” of 
such a class-conscious society. Forster's intention is not to criticize the 
class codes of his characters; but he confuses the reader by making ex- 


cursions into the other world and often does not leave it. 
— Gerald Levin 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXX:3, April 1961. . 


2068.. Foster, Richard. “Hamlet and the Word,” pp. 229-245. Ham. 
is, among other things, “an articulation of the mystery of the Word in the 
country of profanation.” “The state of innocence; the fall . . . redemption 
through suffering, grace-given knowledge, and obedience — this mythic, 


| 

| 
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or Christian, structure of human history is duplicated in the materials of 
Danish history in the play.’ It is through the analogizing Word, “the 
given power of sacred truth acknowledged in human volition,” Hamlet’s 
rceptiveness, intelligence, sensibility, articulateness, that redemption from 

the effects of the Fall is promised. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXVII:2, Spring 1961. 


2069. Hoffman, Frederick J. ‘Freedom and Conscious Form: Henry 
James and the American Self,” pp. 269-285. The original image of the 
American self was of Adam in a second paradise. Apparently limitless 
space allowed constant movement but postponed redefinition of self and 

e creation of significant moral and aesthetic forms for the imagination. 
James examined the American self by exploring the relationship between 


space and imagination, and the interplay of consciousness and form. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


VOICES, No. 173, September-December 1960. 


2070. Derleth, August. “Poets of Varied Skill” (rev.-art., The Exclusions 
of a Rhyme, J. V. Cunningham; From This White Island, Willis Barn- 
stone; A Strange and Fitful Land, Robert Clayton Casto; The Sound of 
Shadows, Elma Wilkins-Foster; A Voice in Ramah, Marion Buchman), pp. 
28-31. These poets work largely with traditional forms. Cunningham's 
book includes the poems of three published collections. Although unusual- 
ly precise, his poetry is heavily cerebral, at its best when epigrammatic. 
Barnstone’s poems are sensuous and restrained, and some are among the 
best of contemporary poetry. Casto’s translations are better than his own 
poetry. However, despite much youthful pretentiousness and lack of 
— Casto’s poems are interesting, rich, passionate. While strident, 

iss Wilkins-Foster’s poems are powerfully metaphorical and original. 
Hers is ‘‘a first collection of which no poet need feel ashamed.” Mrs. 
Buchman’s collection is premature; most of the poems need extensive re- 
vision. 


2071. Turco, Lewis. “Hitting It Lucky” (rev.-art, Weather House, 
Alonzo Gibbs; The Gazabos, Edwin Honig; Valentines to the Wide World, 


Mona Van Duyn; The Crooked Lines of God, Brother Antoninus (Wil- 


liam Everson); The Summer Anniversaries, Donald Justice), pp. 32-35. 
Gibbs presents some fine descriptive poetry, but no more. Honig describes 
also, but he adds a sometimes brilliant technique, and feeling, thought, 
and judgment. Miss Van Duyn is best when she uses the “long line and 
a reflective voice.” Her poems then are well written, “moving in a cerebral 
way.” Brother Antoninus uses long, jagged lines with a heavy rhythm to 
create ‘‘some of the finest religious poetry of the last twenty years.” 
Justice justifies in his first collection the Lamont Poetry Selections. His 
pid fine poems are characterized by simplicity, spareness, rich allusion, 
gia. 
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2072. Wells, Henry W. “Much Skill, Less Vision” (rev.-art., The Man 
Behind You, Carl Bode; John Dryden: A study of His Poetry, Mark Van 
Doren), pp. 36-38. Bode’s poetry demonstrates mature skill but lacks “the 
finer essence,” sometimes called soul or vision. Van Doren’s book, pub- 
lished first in 1920, anticipated the Dryden revival and is still “one of the 
most gratifying” books of criticism to appear in America. While its 
aesthetic feeling and critical intelligence are great, it fails to deal 
thoroughly with Dryden’s theories, his place with regard to the modern 


imagination. 


2073. Gibbs, Alonzo. “The Sports Department” (rev.-art., “Thrones” 
96-109 de los Cantares, Ezra Pound; O to Be a Dragon, Marianne Moore), 
pp. 38-41. One needn't on old performers to grow if they continue to 
perform as well as Pound and Miss Moore do. Pound again presents 
“some of the best cold lines of English poetry ever written.” Miss 
Moore’s book is somewhat uneven, but on the whole she “provides us 
with a spirited performance and often a profound one.” 


2074. Napier, John. “Rooted and Rising” (rev.-art., Summer Knowledge, 
Delmore Schwartz; Cypress and Acacia, Vernon Watkins; Modern Verse 
in English, 1900-1950, ed., Lord David Cecil and Allen Tate), pp. 42-44. 
Schwartz is generally not pedantic, obscure, or imitative despite his bor- 
rowings of phrases or whole lines and despite his debt to Dylan Thomas, 
Cummings, Stein. His creative use of itmanesque structure accounts 
for much of both his strength and weakness. Watkins, despite technical 
execellence, fails as a poet in this volume; he can be seen as the B es: he is 
in his work represented in Modern Verse in English. Cecil and Tate “have 

roduced a very good” anthology. The inclusion of Dickinson and Hopkins 
is questionable. Why do anthologies generally ignore the Negro poets? 


2075. Nathan, Leonard E. “Four Books” (rev.-art., The Poems of Lord 
Vaux, ed., Larry P. Vonalt; Poems of Bishop Henry King, ed., James 
Rupert Baker; The Skylark and Other Poems, Ralph Hodgson; The Bean 
Eaters, Gwendolyn Brooks), pp. 44-47. The collected poems of such vety 
minor poets as Vaux and King should not perhaps be published for the 
general reader. Despite what Vonalt says, Vaux illustrates most of the 
“bad verse habits” of his time. As Baker says, King is generally derivative, 
interesting for the tastes of his time he reflects. Hodgson’s verse is some- 
times that of the facile amateur, “shamelessly ‘poetic’” in diction; his 
themes generally are “romantic and are conveyed in a style that is clear if 
faded.” Miss Brooks writes good light verse “which is at best clean, sharp, 
and telling.” Her people of Bronzeville are presented in portrait or narta- 


tive impression. 
— Robert A. Davies 


WESTERLY, NO. 1, 1960. 


2076. Ewers, John K. “The Short Story in Australia,” pp. 17-19. The 
scarcity of publication outlets for the short story in Australia is a 1 
threat to a form which has made a “valuable contribution” to Australian 
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literature. Earlier short story writers like Vance Packard, Katherine 
Pritchard, and Gavin Casey were interested in the development of 
Australian character in a new environment. Today’s writers, like Dal 
Stivens, Alan Marshall, Hal Porter, Judith Wright (also a poet), Lyndall 
Hadow, Douglas Stewart, and others, are more concerned with “the 
revelation of character in an established community.” The flow and 
diversity of short stories is heartening, but new avenues of publication 
must emerge if the form is to survive. 


, No. 2, 1960. 


2077. “Intellectual Adolescence?’ pp. 3-4. Australia has produced a 
number of writers now salbllalibeily recognized—Patrick White, Ran- 
dolph Stow, Arthur Upfield, for example. Western Australia possesses a 
“disproportionately large number of fine writers” in comparison with the 
other States. Yet public response in the West to Australian literature is 
pethaps ‘the most depressing in Australia.” Without adequate public 
interest “it is certain that future offerings will be made elsewhere to 
those who are more appreciative.” 


2078. King, A. “Our Mythical Ancestors’’ (rev.-art.), pp. 35-36. Mary 
Durack’s Kings in Grass Castles is a family chronicle which shows how 
“we” lived in Australia from before the first gold rushes to the end of the 
century. The writer has performed ‘‘an immense task” in her selection of 
material and her shaping of it into a coherent story. The meaningless and 
trivial has been avoided even when “it keeps insisting that it is important 
because it happened.” The Durack family is a perfect choice to illustrate 
the story of Australian life. The memory of their experiences makes the 
present-day timidity and complacency ‘something hard to endure.” 


, No. 3, 1960. 


2079. Wilson, H. H. “The Status of the Writer in Australia,” pp. 2-3. At 
the Adelaide Festival of Arts, observers commented on the “low esteem 
in which Australia held her writers.” There are several reasons for the 
low status of the Australian writer. He is considered dangerous because 
he is “naturally a step or two ahead of public opinion.” This leads to a 
second reason—the low financial biel of the writer. Another reason 
is that the mass media are destroying the public’s taste for serious writing. 
Still another reason is that readers are confused by the critics, who either 
denigrate or over-praise native literature. 


2080. Hewett, Dorothy. “How Beautiful Upon the Mountains,” pp. 4-7. 
The best novels of Kylie Tennant are probably Tiburon and The Battlers. 
In the latter she perfected “her own particular style of romantic realism,” 
especially her identification with “the land and the landless.” The Battlers 
produced authentic symbols of “the dispossessed of the earth.” Parallel 
with these are images of the land, “written with a lyricism, a sense of 
identification, unsurpassed in our literature.” In later works (Lost Haven, 
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The Joyful Condemned) the author has descended to sentiment and pity, 
to the grotesque and bizarre. In this respect she is like Steinbeck. In face 
The Battlers may be considered an Australian Grapes of Wrath. 


2081. Buckley, Vincent. “James McAuley: The Man and the Poet,” pp. 
13-15. The “biocriticism’” of McAuley in Penguin’s Book of Assia 
Verse would lead one to think him ‘‘a sort of poetic organization man.” 
But McAuley is ‘‘a fierce and dauntless freebooter” on the literary scene, 
His poetry and critical arguments serve as ‘‘a monument to values which 
he believes the modern world has scorned.” His work shows “‘a willing- 
ness to stand alone’ and to “consent to isolation.” His conversion to 
Catholicism has changed the tone and emphases in his poetry. Still, he 
remains “intent upon one truth’; his ‘consciousness of personal election” 
endures. His Under Aldebaran (1946) is “the most exciting first book 
of any young Australian poet since the war.” The End of Modernity, a 
book of essays, is a “remarkable blend of the polemical and the apo- 


calyptic.” 


2082. Bradley, David. “Second Thoughts About Douglas Stewart,” pp. 
23-27. Except for the last ten years Australia has had no national 
theater, few professional actors, and little audience demand for drama. 
Actually, the ap saci on creating an Australian drama has inhibited the 
talent of some playwrights. Stewart's picturesquely Australian Ned Kelly 
failed at the box office, while Lawler’s less ‘‘Australian” and unpicturesque 
Summer of the Seventeenth Doll and Beynon’s The Shifting Heart had 
international success. They show that the Australian theater is linked more 
to “the kind of drama that is presented in every other country of the 


Western world than to the self-conscious cultivation of Australianism.” 
— John Patton 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XIV:3, Summer 1960. 


2083. Hopkins, Vivian C. “Robert Frost: Out Far and In Deep,” pp. 
247-263. The common classification of Frost as an artistic, political, or 
philosophical conservative is justified only if it is recognized that con- 
servatism imposes no restrictions on the reach and depth of his interests, 
his imagination, his convictions, and his techniques. Reared a New 
Englander, Frost writes with perception of California and Britain. Acutely 
aware of the line of demarcation between man and nature, he achieves 
emotional heights where the line dissolves. His verse, though conversa- 
tional in tone, is replete with symbolic nuances and the extremes of Jitotes 
and hyperbole. The divergencies of optimism and pessimism, uncritical 
loyalty to and perceptive criticism of his country, idealism and realism 
share his attention. Though he eschews the comfort of conventional relig- 
ion, he ponders the meaning of the faith of his heritage. 


2084. Gill, Bernard. ‘Sunset Light: A Poet’s Last Days,” pp. 283-288. 
Though Muir wore lightly the numerous honors which came to him late 
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in life, he confessed that praise of his poetry afforded him satisfaction. 
During his final illness he retained his sweetness of temperament and 
his concept of man as heir to the ages and custodian for his posterity. 


2085. Cole, Douglas. “Faulkner's Sanctuary: Retreat from Responsi- 
bility,” pp. 291-298. Sanctuary, far from being a mere display of sensa- 
tionalism or an expression of nihilism, is a projection of moralism and an 
assertion of values. Careful attention to the author’s use of parallels and 
contrasts and his injection of ‘the unifying influence of ironic metaphors” 
leads to the understanding that the novel is as much an indictment of 
“good” people who abdicate responsibility as of the obvious villains. 


2086. Fenton, Charles. ‘‘A Note on American Expatriation,” pp. 323-329. 
Despite the common view that American literary and artistic expatriation 
was a phenomenon peculiar to the immediate post-World War I decade, 
the attraction of European residence for creative Americans has been strong 
since the 18th century. And it seems probable that such expatriates as 
F. Marion Crawford, Henry B. Fuller, Henry James, and Thomas 
Sergeant Perry gained more than they sacrificed. As recently as 1918 Van 
Wyck Brooks regretted foreign diversion of American intellectual vigor. 
However, by the mid-20th century, gratification of chauvinistic feelings in 
the accomplishments of Faulkner, Hemingway, O'Neill, and Frost had 
rendered American critics less sensitive on the subject. 


2087. Bluestone, George. ‘The Changing Cowboy: From Dime Novel 
to Dollar Film,” pp. 331-337. The stereotype of the idealized cowboy 
developed between 1860, when Erastus Beadle released a flood of dime 
novels, and 1902, when Owen Wister publisher The Virginian. The myth 
was extended into the 20th century by a Grey, Max Brand, and Ernest 
Haycox. Though early motion pictures embraced the stereotype, the 
modern era (The Ox-bow Incident to The Lefthanded Gun), has seen the 
image split in two. In one version the cowboy is something of a silk- 
shirted dandy, a guitar-playing caterer to juvenile tastes. In “adult” 
Westerns, however, he reacts humanly to the frustrations implicit in fate, 
nature, his job, the society in which he operates, and Freudian psychology. 
With his loss of innocence he becomes the stuff of tragedy and epic, the 
raw material of true art. 


— Hubert W. Smith 
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The September issue of AES is 72 pages. The subsequent issues will 
be 48 pages as usual. 
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